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Editorial Notes 


A recent informative book on the world missionary enterprise of the 
Christian church was entitled Tomorrow Is Here. That title might well 
serve as the heading for these editorial notes. For in a very real sense to- 
morrow has arrived for the Church of the Brethren. Issues which we once 
debated with leisure and philosophic detachment are no longer academic 
questions; they are urgent, concrete, demanding realities. The editors of 
this journal find that the comprehensive and pungent questions being 
debated by thoughtful people in the church tend to be reflected in the 
articles sent to us. This is as it should be. 

We seek to combine a steady look at our heritage from the varied 
points of view of many competent historical scholars with concerned and 
even heated discussions of contemporary issues in the church. Often the 
contemporary tends to bog down in confusion because we are not aware 
of our rootage in history. And often we become confused because of our 
great uncertainty in the field of theology. It is our dream and prayer that 
the conversations carried on in our pages will give us a steadier footing in 
our history, and likewise illuminate current issues and problems as we set 
them in the light of sound theological thought and clear creative thinking. 

In forthcoming issues of Brethren Life and Thought, we shall be car- 
rying groups of articles or symposia on the world mission of the Church of 
the Brethren, on higher education in the church, and on Brethren Volun- 
teer Service. We are also planning some articles of great significance for 
the celebration of the two-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of the Church of 
the Brethren in 1958. 


* * * * * 


We introduce a new staff member. Frances Z. Clemens has found it 
necessary to resign as managing editor because of the nature of her regular 
duties. The Brethren Journal Association owes to her a great debt of 
gratitude for the creative and selfless work which she has done in the 
formative period of the journal’s life. 

With this issue Doris Cline Egge (Mrs. Dean L. Egge) begins her work 
as assistant editor. Mrs. Egge was born in Harrisonburg, Virginia, and 
graduated from Bridgewater College, where she majored in English. Her 
fine qualifications for this work, her deep and devoted interest in the life 
and work of the Church of the Brethren, and a lifelong interest in good 
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journalism, as well as the advantage of proximity to the editorial office, all 
promise a very happy working relationship on the staff for her. She and 
her husband and four children live at Hollins, Virginia, which is a suburb 
of Roanoke. Mr. Egge is an art teacher at William Fleming High School 
in Roanoke. The family is actively identified with the Williamson Road 
Church of the Brethren. 


* * * * * 


Our readers are asked to be patient when delays occur in receiving 
the journal, or in correspondence with the business office or the editors. 
The entire staff works on a volunteer basis, and with little or no secretarial 
help. This means that correspondence and business matters sometimes pile 
up unavoidably. We are hoping that with the growth of the journal more 
secretarial help may be had and more efficient procedures instituted. In 
the meantime, we are deeply grateful for the patience and co-operation of 
our readers everywhere. 








Letting God Work Creatively Through One’s Life 


GLEN WEIMER 


Spiritual experience that yields the masterpiece in art, literature, or 
music is always something given—given to the soul, mind, and heart that 
is Open to receive it and to be the channel of its expression. The source 
of true life is the inner world of man. It is there that all creation takes 
place. Man today is increasingly obsessed with success in the outer world, 
rather than with the passion to understand the inner world and prepare 
its soil for the mighty works of God. Although there is a measure of God’s 
creativeness present in every life, it is persistently curbed, blocked, hindered, 
and strangled. But it is possible for one to become a real partner of God 
in creation: a true instrument of His will to heal, build, enrich, inspire, and 
save the world. When I read Francis Thompson’s The Hound of Heaven 
I sense the creative, redemptive power of God finding utterance in a life 
redeemed. Or as I listen to Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, I am stirred to 
the depths of my being with the God of joy, who found the composer a 
ready and willing instrument of His life. What then can one do to get 
ready for God to work creatively through one’s life? 


I. THE OBSERVANCE OF SILENCE 


The great classic masterpieces in art, literature, and music were the 
ultimate harvest of lives disciplined in silence. These classics, when ex- 
perienced receptively, make a silence in the heart, for they were conceived 
in silence and nurtured by its observance. The French philosopher, Max 
Picard, writes, “Great poetry is a mosaic inlaid into silence.” It is when 
men are still enough, silent enough, that the creative word, idea, theme, 
comes bounding from God into consciousness. But here is a part of the 
human tragedy in our time. There are no longer any silent men—and so 
no listeners. Man today is incapable of real silence. His life is like an un- 
ceasingly storm-tossed sea, a life of restless motion, noise, and neurotic 


The value of this journal ultimately depends upon the creativity of Brethren 
writers. Is the Church of the Brethren producing its proper share of the artists, poets, 
musicians, novelists, the creative artists in all fields?) Brother Weimer examines in this 
article the ultimate springs of creativity. Biographical data about the author will be 
found in Volume I, Number One, page 32. He is pastor of the Arlington, Virginia, 
Church of the Brethren, and his home address is 5112 North Eighth Road, Arlington 
5, Virginia. 
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despair. Life is never at ease, never in fruitful repose. Further, Picard 
reminds us that the great cathedrals of the world are deserted today just as 
is silence. How much men are strangers to silence today! Yet the soul 
yearns for it! Has it ever occurred to you how the paintings of the old 
masters are filled to the bursting point with silence? And looking at them, 
silently, one expects the creative word to emerge any moment. Our world 
is a “wordy” world of dead, dull words; these sterile, empty words do not 
arise out of silence but out of the noise of words. We are so much a part 
of the noise of our feverish time that we do not know what is being conveyed 
to us in the stream of life. We do not discern what the creative God would 
achieve through us. Modern man is worn out, weary, a habitual spectator of 
life, not a creator. Life to be an instrument of God’s creativity must be 
punctuated with meaningful silence. For where this silence is observed, 
man is recreated and God's creativeness gets through him. 


But, man today is a bundle of noise. Cities are reservoirs of noise, 
fortresses against silence. The blaring radio and television condition man 
away from silence and from him whose creative love would speak and act 
in and through us. Not knowing and not observing creative and mean- 
ingful silence, we are rote men—creatures of drudgery and monotony. The 
stream of creativity that could heal our distracted age and transform the 
neurotic personality of our time will flow as men learn to observe silence— 
reverent and reflective silence. Rudolph Kassner says that for life to be 
fruitful in creative art, “only one thing is necessary—solitude. The immense 
inward solitude. To withdraw into oneself and not to meet anyone for 
hours; that is what we must arrive at. To be alone like a child is alone 
when grown-ups come and go. This solitude does not consist in shutting 
ourselves away from people, but in practicing recollection.” However, 
the more techniques advance, the more difficult it is to practice silence. 


It would seem necessary that the observance of silence in the midst of 
life will require that most of us learn first to observe silence in retirement 
from life at stated times. The Kirkridge fellowship for ministers insists 
that each minister must keep a day of silence each month. Gandhi kept his 
day of silence each week. Pythagoras required a year of silence of those 
who would be philosophers because there was nothing to talk about until 
the beginner had learned how to see the invisible. The breaking down of 
the barriers that hold back the creative powers of God in our lives will 
occur when we make a genuine place in our lives for silence. But let us 
remember that we cannot exploit the silence for our profit, for God will 
not become a mere tool of ours. We must be willing to let him will 
creation through us. These words of Kierkegaard are as relevant now as 
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when he first penned them: “The present state of the world and the whole 
of life is diseased. If I were a doctor and were asked for my advice, I should 
reply, ‘Create silence. Bring men to silence. The word of God cannot be 
heard in the noisy world of today. Therefore, create silence.’ ” 


A second step which permits God to work creatively through our lives 
is: 


II. THE CULTIVATION OF AWARENESS AND SENSITIVITY 


A devout Christian, seventy-six years of age, recently remarked, “Life is 
good; I love it and I enjoy it.” That is the testimony of a soul who culti- 
vated awareness and sensitivity. The dominant fact about our world today 
is that life is no longer loved; men love immediate enjoyment only. We 
have largely lost the sense of the eternal in the midst of time. We go buzzing 
through life ignoring—missing much of life, its heartaches and hallelujahs! 
Our eyes and ears are closed to huge slabs of vibrant meaning-bearing life. 
There is a crisis in our spiritual awareness. The creators are those whose 
awareness and sensitivity are highly developed. Thousands have looked up 
wistfully at a vanishing lark, but only Shelley wrote an immortal ode to it. 
Bach’s music tells of his awareness and sensitivity to the inner music of 
existence. He grew aware of that inner music: through falling leaves, 
flowing waters, floating clouds, rolling thunder, the tolling of bells. He was 
a man alive, awake, aware, deeply sensitive. Beethoven was one through 
whom God gave musical form to the music of nature. The world of existence 
and life form the garments of God; they veil His presence. God is there 
in the natural world, but only those who cultivate awareness and sensi- 
tivity discern him. 

Man should kneel in adoration before the mystery, miracle, and vast- 
ness of creation. The divine creativity will not get through us unless we train 
ourselves in mind and heart to see the world as a vast sacrament of God— 
yes, see the beauties of the world as a bridge between the finite and the 
infinite. So William Blake wrote of “seeing a world in a grain of sand and 
heaven in a wild flower.” Another spoke of sermons in stones and books 
in running brooks. The creative word of God is present in the world of 
creation; it is awaiting the coming of the soul, aware and sensitive, who 
can receive it. This awareness is seeing. But how little we see! 

John P. John in his The Worth of Man tells of two sailors who stood 
on the deck of their ship and looked at a sail on the sea. One said, “It looks 
smal] and far away.” The other said, “It looks large and near at hand.” 
Both were right, for one looked through the big end of the spyglass and the 
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other looked through the little end. So, some see very little pointing to 
God, unveiling his presence. But others practicing awareness see much—and 
near at hand. Wordsworth, looking out upon nature, declared that he felt 
a presence that disturbed with the power of elevated thoughts. He culti- 
vated awareness. Or take Emerson; he was widely aware. Listen to his 
words: ‘‘What is a farm but a mute Gospel—the chaff and the wheat, weeds 
and plants, blight, rain, insects, sun, and its sacred emblem from the first 
furrow of spring to the last stack which the snow of winter overtakes in the 
field.” Awareness taught him that “the Supreme Being does not build up 
nature around us, but puts it forth through us, as the life of the tree puts 
forth new branches and leaves through the pores of the old. As a plant 
upon the earth, so a man rests upon the bosom of God; he is nourished by 
unfailing fountains and draws at his need inexhaustible power.” Such 
awareness enabled God to act and speak through him freely. Or again 
what sensitivity there was in him as, late in life, he saw a bird adjust to a 
strong wind—so God worked creatively through his mind and he wrote: 


“As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef and sail, 

Obey the voice at eve, obeyed at prime: 


Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.” 


Too, the cultivation of awareness can take in man in a kind of wor- 
shipful contemplation—the whole range of his life, its tears and triumphs, 
tragedy and glory. Walt Whitman found God in the faces of men and 
women. And George Fox looked for that of God in every man. It means 
learning to see the universe in a human countenance. Why is modern art 
so impotent to paint the human form? Is it due to failure to cultivate 
awareness? Whistler spent a lifetime growing in awareness until he could 
paint the face of Christ. God invades life, works through it, when we 
become aware and see. Jesus was God’s man because he was aware. God 
found in him the receptivity through which the deep stream of his life 
could pour. 

Listening is another element in awareness—hearing that voice which 
beats at the barriers of life, that voice which is above all human voices but 
which may speak through man and nature. A man from England recently 
told me of an experience he had as a youth. He was working in the wood- 
land with an older man when the latter stopped and said, 


“Son, did you hear that?” 
“What was it?” 
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“The song of the thrush. Come, let us take a half hour and enjoy that 
lovely voice and song.” 

By this practice, God floods the heart with meaning and his creative 
work can be carried on. A further element in cultivated awareness is 
feeling. D. H. Lawrence reminds us that ours is an excessively conscious 
age. We know so much; we feel so little. As we grow in awareness, God 
can release his creative powers in and through us. George Roualt expresses 
it in simple words: “In truth I have painted by opening my eyes day and 
night on the perceptible world and also by closing them from time to 
time that I might better see the vision blossom.’ Learn the habit of seeing, 
listening, feeling, so that the truth of God may be formed on your lips, in 
your mind, and transform your life to the end that God may break through 
your life in some life-giving, creative deed. 

Again, we make it possible for God to work creatively through our 
lives through: 


III. OBEDIENT RESPONSE TO THE CREATIVE INTUITION 


The creative intuition or impulse is given when life is open to God. 
He plants his creative seeds in the mind that is ready. But the whole 
orientation of life must turn from without within, and everything must be 
finally comprehended as a mystery of his Spirit. The root of creativeness in 
any field of art is always an idea, word, thought, or sound new-born, given 
of God. God finds he can affirm some aspect of his life through us, but so 
often the living seed that might flower into creative art dies stillborn in us. 
We should never let these intuitions of heaven escape us, for they do not 
come twice with the same urgency and force. It is possible to get so busy 
with routine matters that they are permanently lost. 

God waits for man’s answering love, a free response to his love. The 
reason for living is to press forward into life creatively—to make life 
available to God for continuing creation—in the form of stories, poems, 
music, and life that lifts, liberates, and redeems the human spirit. Does 
not the world of today need this? 

. But how often are we ready for the gift of creative insight that could 

yield a harvest of blessing for many people? And very often God graciously 
gives the kindling thought, but we fail to make life the vehicle of its use. 
However, again and again God finds a man or a woman eager to respond to 
the given light. Then he works and life is raised to a new level. Here is 
a man walking along the beach. His mind is open to the invading presence 
of God. He comes upon a good-sized piece of driftwood. He studies it in- 
tently—lets the Divine speak to him through it and God opens his eyes to 
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its possibility. It can reveal Christ! So this creative intuition becomes a 
reverent, ardent, consecrated effort, and there emerges from the artist’s 
hand a marvelous head of Christ. Aye, God worked through his hands. 
You see, there was a moment when the creative idea or impulse took pos- 
session of his mind and imagination. He surrendered to it. So when these 
angel messengers of God visit us, we should receive them gladly and pa- 
tiently wait, holding the thought or flash of insight tenderly, lovingly, in 
the mind; and, according to the law of God’s working, he will direct us to 
turn it into some form of creative endeavor. 


Sometimes these creative inspirations, revelations, or callings come 
with lightning suddenness. Henri Poincare says, ‘““While walking on the 
bluff the idea came to me with characteristic brevity, suddenness and 
immediate certainty.” But such illumination is a manifest sign of long- 
unconscious prior work. Mozart once wrote in a letter, “When I am 
completely myself, entirely alone and of good cheer, say traveling in a 
carriage, or walking after a good meal, or during the night when I cannot 
sleep, it is on such occasions that my ideas flow best and most abundantly. 
When and how they come I know not, nor can I force them.” Yes, God 
chooses his own time for action, but when he invades the mind we should 
respond with life. Moreover, the creative intuition may be a long time 
unfolding. There may be a gradualness in its taking form in the mind, 
and the time of its formation may cover many years. But no matter how 
it comes, the creative intuition, inspiration, revelation, is the impulse which 
sets creation in motion. Are we willing to be God’s instruments of creation? 
Are we meeting the conditions of mind and heart to be the womb of God’s 
creative work in literature, art, and music? Unless we are, what we do 
does not carry the spark of life that makes a life live. ]. Maritain declares, 
“If creative intuition is lacking, a work can be perfectly made and it is 
nothing. The artist has nothing to say. If creative intuition is present and 
passes to some extent into the work, the work speaks to us even if it is 
imperfectly made.” Why is this true? Because one senses in it an authentic 
spark of God. The artist had responded obediently to the divine overture, 
and God’s work of creation continued through him. 


Consider then: 


IV. THE PERSISTENT CALL OF GOD FOR MAN TO LIVE 
A CREATIVE LIFE 


No one enters into his heritage of life until life becomes. creative of 
good in the world. N. Berdyaev writes, ‘‘Man is called to create anew. a 
hitherto unknown world through free and daring creativeness.” That is 
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the high mission of man on this planet. He is to continue God's creation, 
enrich it, and fulfill it. His life is to be a steadfast willing of another world 
and of another order of life. To this God calls us in our turbulent, tempted, 
broken, suffering, and yearning world. A man’s life is poverty-ridden until 
it is one through which God carries forward his creative purpose in art, 
literature, music, or some other form. But one must be ready to sacrifice 
time, position, power, and life itself. One must be willing to be poor ac- 
cording to this world’s standards, even lean for years. 


Not only is renunciation demanded, but also purity of spirit, intent, 
and heart. There must be singleness of devotion to God—utter abandon- 
ment to his will and call. Man, as a creator, must live a deeply religious 
life to be fruitful in the things that build life and set it free. To be creative 
in this manner is the sainthood to which we are called. But we must go 
into the depths of mysticism, of life in and with God, not only for a renewal 
of the religious life of today but also for the rebirth of healing art, literature, 
and music. The problems of humanity are to be solved creatively through 
a profound alteration of the inner life and the outer forms in which 
life finds expression and support. When life answers the call of God 
to fashion the forms that redeem life, we are conscious of power, of 
being liberated, of fulfillment. When the illumination of God turns into 
form and life, life abounds in joy. 


There was put in my hands recently a manuscript of a spiritually 
sensitive woman, an artist in words. For years she lived in the city. Now 
on a farm, she has intensely cultivated the presence of God. She sees 
everything as a parable of God; everything is wonderfully alive with his 
presence and everything bears his message to her heart. She calls this book 
of revelation Glimpses of God. So they are. The book is living; it throbs 
with vitality, reality, and relevance because it reveals him, and her as one 
through whom he unveils himself. 


D. H. Lawrence affirms the same fact when he says, “A picture lives 
with the life you put into it. If you put no life into it, no thrill, no con- 
centration of delight or exaltation of visual discovery, then the picture is 
dead, like so many dead canvases, no matter how much thorough scientific 
work is put into it.” God calls us to be portrayers of his life through our 
lives. But it takes an intense eagerness to portray the inward vision. It 
takes passion that burns like a flame enwrapping a log in the grate. The 
creative deed, whether it be in language or life, has its origin in the emotions 
purified by the fires of divine holiness and in a soul refined in the peace of 
God. 


Finally, let us give attention to: 
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Vv. THE MEANING OF ART, LITERATURE, AND MUSIC 
IN A CULTURE 


The arts show up what a culture is at its center. They reveal the sick- 
ness or health, the faith or fear, the gloom or hope, the hate or love, the 
belief or unbelief of an age. The arts are prophetic: they proclaim life, 
its innermost core, its direction or its drifting, its off-centeredness or its in- 
tuneness with the Creator. So the arts of today unveil the soul of the 
twentieth century; they show its idolatries, its revolt against and flight from 
God, and its loss of God. As Max Picard says, “God no longer reigns over 
men—the mechanism of the whistle has replaced Him.” Indeed, man 
reveres his economic systems, political philosophies, social patterns, racial 
ideologies, more than he does God. And much of contemporary life reveals 
this fact. Yet God is using the arts of today to show us our sickness and 
need. Amos Wilder points out that the creative, imaginative expressions of 
culture are often our best clues to the diagnosis of men’s hearts and the 
deeper movements of the age. ; 

But art in any of its forms is a kind of worship, and it is demoralizing 
when it ministers to unhealthy patterns of fantasy and escape (for instance, 
the great bulk of erotic fiction available today). Moreover, someone has 
said that music reproduces for us the tempo and energy of our lives, our 
peace or our restlessness, our inner harmony or discord, our animation or 
weakness. The whole cycle of man’s inner life finds expression in music. 
But the marvel is that God uses broken vessels of clay to reveal man to 
himself. 

The poetry of our time comes out of the terrible convulsions of our 
history. Indeed, it is literally immersed in the condition of man. Take 
Hagedorn’s The Bomb That Fell on Hiroshima. That dynamic, prophetic 
utterance may be the epic of the century. Certainly it show modern man 
standing on the edge of an awful abyss. The poet, W. H. Auden, speaks 
of the prevailing mood of our time in these words: 

We are afraid 
Of pain but more afraid of silence; for no nightmare 
Of Postile objects could be as terrible as this void. 
This is the abomination. This is the wrath of God.’ 

The great modern poet, W. B. Yeats, in The Second Coming scans the 
storm-marked horizons of history, and portrays the coming, not of Christ 
but of Anti-Christ. T. S. Eliot senses the aching burden of guilt that rests 
so heavily on humanity, and portrays it poignantly in Guilt. And in his 
Cocktail Party he describes the plaguing loneliness of man today. 


*From The Time Being, by W. H. Auden. Copyrighted by Random House. Used by permission. 
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God is speaking his prophetic word to men through these articles—he 
is telling us the truth about ourselves and our culture. He is showing us 
what life becomes and is like when he is left out. God wants to put his 
creative life through lives, to enhance and deliver man from all that tor- 
ments, tortures, and destroys him. What the times need is a crop of 
artists who will go beyond diagnosis, beyond what man is, and portray what 
man ought and under God can be. Our world cries out for creative souls 
who present us something as it ought to be, something that raises us above 
the actual and usual, and will give us a glimpse of the eternal. But such 
creations will not pour through souls who are not. in some degree mystics. 


If we are to speak helpfully to a world with the sign of judgment and 
doom written across its life, we must present God and speak of him in the 
present tense. The content of these redeeming creations will flow from 
God through human life, as did Haydn’s The Creation. But are we cou- 
rageous enough to set the sail of life to the winds of God? Often we seal 
life up against the invasions of the Almighty. We must seek the experience 
to which the poet Yeats points when he said, “The winds that awakened 
the stars are blowing through my blood.” Only as we are the willing instru- 
ments of the inrushes of splendor and power from that wider world can God 
refine and transform a culture that is at its midnight hour. Jesus is the un- 
veiling in our humanity in personal terms of that higher order of creative 
life which alone can turn back the darkness of night that besets us. 
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Who Were the Anabaptists? 


FRANKLIN H. LITTEeELL 


Anabaptists is a polemical term applied to certain Evangelical groups 
of the sixteenth century by their enemies. Anabaptism as a term derives 
from the Latin form of the Greek original, anabaptidzein (to re-baptize; 
German noun, Wiedertdufer), and was used to make them liable to the 
ancient penalties against the Donatists, death penalties re-affirmed by the 
Imperial Edicts of Charles V (Speyer, 1528, 1529)." Anabaptists themselves 
protested against the term, preferring to be called “Christians,” “brethren,” 
and asserting that “the Scripture teaches nothing of infant baptism; and 
they who will be baptized according to God’s word must first be believers.’ 
Anabaptists in fact believed in a gathered church, united in a Covenant’ 
and disciplined according to the plain teaching of the New Testament. 
Believers’ baptism was, in a period dominated by the post-Constantinian 
territorial establishments, an inevitable consequence of the Free Church 
view and was instituted near Zurich on January 21, 1525. 


As a polemical term, Anabaptist was applied with deliberate lack of 
precision to all who attacked the evils of state-church systems, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. (The most noted opposition writers were Luther, 
Justus Menius, Zwingli, Heinrich Bullinger.) Anabaptists have been called 
“the Bolsheviki of the sixteenth century.’* The Taeuferakten, a series of 
volumes now being published by the Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte 


This article on the Anabaptists will be of deep interest to all students of Church 
of the Brethren history. The author is a Methodist minister, a native of Syracuse, 
New York, a graduate of Cornell, Union Theological Seminary, and Yale. He spent 
several years as the minister of youth in the Central Methodist church, Detroit, of which 
Henry Hitt Crane is the pastor. More recently, he was dean of the chapel in Boston 
University and now is working with the Foundation for a Unified and Democratic 
Germany in a United Europe. While his home address is Great Falls, Montana, his 
office is in Bad Godesberg, Germany. 

This article is used by permission of the managing editor, Encyclopedia of Southern 
Baptists, which is to be published by the Broadman Press on January 20, 1958. We are 
deeply indebted to this publisher for the privilege of using the article. 


* Gustav Bossert, ed., Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertaufer; Herzigtum Wurttemberg (Leipzig: 
M. Heinsius Nachf., 1930), pages 1, 2, 3-5. 


* Thomas von Imbroich, in T. J. van Braght, A Martyrology of the Churches of Christ commonly 
called Baptist (London: Hansert Knollys Society, 1850-53), II, 139. 


* Champlin Burrage, The Church Covenant Idea (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
1904), Chapter I. 


“Cf. for example Henry E. Dosker, The Dutch Anabaptists (Philadelphia: Judson Press, 1921), passim. 
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(with assistance from the American Mennonites), clearly indicates, however, 
that the theologians and lawyers of the territorial churches were aware of 
differences between the various protesting groups. Unfortunately, even to 
this day many reputable historians have depended upon the polemical 
propaganda against Anabaptists rather than upon the primary sources of 
the movement itself, in categorizing Anabaptists as Schwdadrmer (enthusi- 
asts) and revolutionaries. In the sixteenth century, defenders of coercive 
establishments (Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist) regarded religious 
voluntarism as subversive doctrine and perverse practice: an intact Chris- 
tendom, with confessional conformity enforced by law and sealed in the 
sufferings of exiles and the blood of martyrs, was assumed to be worth the 
price. Today, with another and more sensitive view of religious obligation 
and liberty coming into its own, Anabaptists are beginning to be accorded 
more respectful treatment. If Anabaptists, Anti-trinitarians, individual 
Spiritualizers and prophets properly are lumped together at all it is under 
such a neutral term as “The Left Wing of the Reformation.’”* 

In former times, when church historians still depended upon secondary 
and polemical sources, it was customary to trace the origins of protest to the 
Zwickau prophets (Storch, Stiibner, Zwilling,* Karlstade’ and Thomas 
Miintzer.* The essential characteristics of the protest were said to be apoca- 
lypticism, special revelations and political revolution. The final results 
were seen in the Peasant Revolt (1525-26) and the Davidic Kingdom at 
Minster in Westphalia (1534-35), with the Dutch Doopsgezinde a tired, 
post-revolutionary fragment gathered together by Menno Simons. This 
view of Anabaptism made it possible for later champions of the established 
order such as Karl Holl to continue to condemn all voluntarism and Free 
Church views: 

Miintzer represented already the thoughts which sound so modern: 
religious reform is impossible without a simultaneous social reform. . . . The 
thought of establishing the Kingdom of God on earth and carrying out in 
connection with it a comprehensive political and social reform appeared anew 
in the English revolution. ... At this point our German conception is sharply 
different from that of the sect-influenced English-American. Holding together 


in the State, furthering and deepening the commonwealth, is a value to us 
which stands higher than the freedom of movement of the individual.* 


In fact, however, Anabaptists proper repudiated chiliasm, were pessi- 


* Cf. Roland H. Bainton’s article of that title in The Journal of Religion, XXI (1941), 2:124-34. 

* Nikolaus Muller, Die Wittenberger Bewegung, 1521 und 1522 (Liepzig: M. Heinsius Nachf., 1911). 

™ Hermann Barge, Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt (Leipzig: Fr. Brandstetter, 1905), 2 volumes. 

* Heinrich Bohmer, Studien zu Thomas Muntzer (Liepzig: Alex. Edelmann, 1922); Annemarie 
Lohmann, Zur Geistigen Entwicklung Thomas Muntzers (Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1931). 

* Karl Holl, “Luther und die Schwarmer,” Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Kirchengeschichte (Tubingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1932) I., 454, 461, 466. 
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mistic about the world and its direction, and were almost exclusively 
concerned with the internal order and life of the True Church. 


Anabaptism had its beginnings in the circle which gathered about 
Ulrich Zwingli, Ziirich preacher and reformer. The key figure was Conrad 
Grebel (c. 1498-1526);*° associates were Felix Manz, Wilhelm Reublin, 
George Blaurock.” (Balthasar Hiibmaier, whom Henry C. Vedder chose 
for Putnam’s Heroes of the Reformation series, is no longer regarded as a 
key figure in the movement, although his literary efforts were important 
and his martyrdom impressive.)** It slowly became clear, in the process of 
internal discussions and finally public debates, that Zwingli had decided 
to effect a conservative reformation of the church according to the decisions 
of the Town Council. At this point certain of his most vigorous supporters, 
demanding a restitution of New Testament teaching and order, pulled away 
to become what Walter Rauschenbusch later called “the root and branch 
party of the Reformation.”** (For Anabaptists the key word is restitutio 
rather than reformatio.) 


Zwingli’s view was that what was plainly anti-Scriptural should be 
eliminated from parish life and worship, but on other points his attitude was 
permissive. ““The Swiss Brethren,” as they are now called, were convinced 
that the Bible gave a clear picture of what the Lord expected of his disciples. 


The Anabaptists were savagely persecuted, and during the first decade 
some thousands died by burning, drowning or beheading. Their property 
was subject to confiscation, and many wandered homeless and unemployed. 
Their books and tracts were destroyed, and it has only recently become 
possible to reconstruct the main outlines of their history and testimony. 
In spite of Draconian measures employed by both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant territorial churches, congregations were gathered and disciplined. 
From 1526 until the Jesuit Counter-Reformation Bohemia and Moravia 
provided centers of refuge, and there the Christian communist colonies of 
the Hutterite Brethren took shape under Jakob Huter (?-1536),* Peter 


*° Harold S. Bender, Conrad Grebel (c. 1498-1526) (Goshen, Ind.: Mennonite Historical Society, 
1950). 


1 Cf. article by Neff in Christian Hege and Christian Neff, ed., Mennonitisches Lexikon 
(Frankfurt/Main and Weierhof/Pfalz: 1913), I. 227-34. 


12 Henry C. Vedder, Balthasar Hubmaier: The Leader of the Anabaptists (New York & London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905). 


*® Walter Rauschenbusch, “The Zurich Anabaptists and Thomas Muntzer,” The American Journal 
of Theology, IX (1905), 91-106. The document here translated is a famous letter of Grebel and 
associates condemning violence and revolutionary actions by Muntzer. All Anabaptist parties also 
condemned the violence of the Peasants’ Revolt and the other aberrations which appeared during the 
Munster episode. 


**John Horsch, The Hutterian Brethren (Goshen, Ind.: Mennonite Historical Society, 1931). 
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Riedemann (c. 1490-1556),*° and Peter Walpot (c. 1520-1578). These 
colonies sent missioners throughout the known world, and at a time when 
the establishments were content to accept the principle of the Augsburg 
Interim (1555)—cuius regio eius religio—were unique for implementing 
the mandate of the Great Commission (Matthew 28:16f.; Mark 16:15). 


Protestantism apparently came first to the Lowlands as a type of Ana- 
baptism, but in a form inclined toward apocalypticism, prophetism, and a 
Docetic teaching on the natures of Jesus Christ. Melchior Hofmann (ca. 
1495-1543) was a leading figure.’ After the tragic affair at Miinster,”’ 
however, in which thousands from the Lowlands were involved, Menno 
Simons (1492 (?)-1561) came to the fore and gathered a people on mainline 
Anabaptist principles. His position on violence and special revelations was 
clear from the start. In his first book to John a Lasco (1544) he wrote: 


. as before God who knows our hearts, we are clear of all their 
abominable doctrine, uproar, mutiny, bloodshed, plurality of wives and the 
like abominations. Yea we hate and from all our heart oppose them as 
acknowledged heresies, as snares to the conscience and deceit, as deception of 
souls and pestilential doctrine. . . .** 


In the words of Cornelius Krahn, 


As Luther defined his position against the “enthusiast” (Schwdrmer), so 
Menno took his stand against a like aspect of “Anabaptism” (Tdaufertum). 
Indeed his very first writing waged this battle, in which he placed himself 
directly against the kingdom of Miinster—which was a product of the 
allegorizing of Scripture and chiliastic prophetism. He comes forward boldly 
not for truth through a “revelation or heavenly inspiration” but rather through 
the “expressed, written word of the Lord.” He wants to know nothing of 
“his own opinions, dreams, and visions.” He angrily cried out in a defensive 
writing that he was neither an Elias nor an Enoch nor a “third David” nor yet 
a seer or prophet.*® 


Although the Anabaptists in the Lowlands were first called “Menist” 
in an Act of 1544 aimed at the more radical groups of Batenburgers, the 
Dutch wing came to be known generally as “Mennonites’”—although they 


18 Peter Riedemann, Account of Our Religion, Doctrine and Faith (London: Hodder & Stoughton 
in conjunction with The Plough Publishing House, 1950). 

16 Friedrich Otto zur Linden, Melchior Hofmann, ein Prophet der Wiedertaufer (Haarlem: de Erven 
F. Bohn, 1885). 

27C. A. Cornelius, Geschichte des Munsterischen Aufruhrs (Leipzig: T. O. Weigel, 1855). Munster 
was not a fruit of the movement, as polemicists and Social Democrats (Belfort Bax, Karl Kautsky) have 
claimed for different reasons, but reaction to what happened in the realm of “King David” (Jan of 
Leyden) played a part in shaping Anabaptist testimony. 

*8 Quoted in John Horsch, “Menno Simons’ Attitude toward the Anabaptists of Munster,” The 
Mennonite Quarterly Review, X (1936). 


*° Cornelius Krahn, Menno Simons (Karlsruhe: Heinrich Scheider, 1936), pages 104-05. 
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have themselves continued to use the term Doopsgezinde (Taufgesinnten). 
In the seventeenth century, as Holland became a center of toleration, the 
movement became an accepted part of the national culture. The American 
“Mennonites” are actually descended in the main from Swiss and South 
German families. The leading figure of the South German Brethren was 
Pilgrim Marpeck ( ? -1556),* an engineer and lay leader whose Bible- 
centered leadership and writings played an important part in shaping the 
Anabaptist testimony. Only two copies of his Vermahnung, three copies 
of his Verantwortung, and two copies of the Testamentserleutterung are 
left, and the recent re-discovery of his role in the movement is revealing 
proof of the suppression endured in his generation and after. Of special 
significance was his work in holding off the spiritualizing influences of in- 
dividual seers who agreed with the Anabaptists in criticizing the “fallen” 
post-Constantinian church but repudiated the practice of disciplined Chris- 
tian community. Just as the integrity of Anabaptist testimony was threat- 
ened by the revolutionaries, so was it jeopardized from within by the men 
of the Inward Word (such as Johannes Biinderlin, Sebastian Franck, and 
Caspar Schwenckfeld). Marpeck repudiated the mystical and individualistic 
note, and succeeded in holding the Anabaptist proper, fast to the Bible. 


In all wings of the movement, certain main teachings stood out. The 
“fallen” Church was marred by union of church and state power, a monop- 
aly of church government by theologians and jurists (professionals), an 
excessively proud hierarchy, decline of congregational life and lay initiative, 
lack of missionary passion and activity, accommodation to the world and 
the use of violence, a magical teaching on the sacraments, baptized unbelief 
and promiscuity of church “membership.” Against the territorial pattern 
of culture-religion (whether Roman Catholic or Protestant) they pro- 
claimed a Free Church governed by the Holy Spirit and ruled by Jesus 
Christ, the Head of the Church. Against conformity enforced by the sword 
they asserted—not the right of the individual to believe as he pleased, but 
the duty of every believer to participate in the attainment of a doctrinal 
and ethical consensus as to the meaning of discipleship. Reading and ex- 
pounding the Bible, they concluded that true discipleship involved several 


points: 

1. Believers’ Baptism. The first of the Seven Schlietheim Articles 
(1527) denounced promiscuous baptism of all children in a given territory 
and affirmed the acceptance of baptism as a conscious decision in which the 


2° Cf. articles on Marpeck by John C. Wenger in The Mennonite Quarterly Review, XII (1938), 
137-66, 167ff., 205-56. Also “Pilgrim Marpeck, Tyrolese Engineer and Anabaptist Elder,” Church 
History, 1X (1940), 24-36. 
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believer participates in the New-Birth in Christ Jesus. By so doing he 
submits to the discipline of the Christian covenant, coming under the Ban. 


2. Spiritual Government. Separation from evil and participation in 
congregational discipline was a necessary consequence of Christian decision. 
The individual was in no sense left alone or regarded as sufficient unto 
himself. 

After the people have received the Word of God and through water 
baptism in the presence of the church have put themselves under obligation 

to God to live according to the Word, and if they are ready to walk in newness 

of life and henceforth not to let sin reign in the mortal body, they still have 

need of medicine, because men are by nature children of wrath, evil and 

incapable, whereby the fould and stinking flesh together with the poisoned 
members may be somehow cut off, in order that the whole body may not be 
dishonored and corrupted.” 

The Ban was only the outer limit of control; within the congregational 
life a whole structure of admonition and exhortation and fraternal care 
made the Christian testimony a collective manifestation. 


3. Community. The logic of Christian sharing led the Hutterites to a 
communism of consumption modeled on the Acts of the Apostles. The 
other wings of the movement, however, limited the control to a strenuous 
practice of refugee relief, mutual aid, and fraternal assistance among the 
brethren. 

Item: our Christian faith says, a holy Christian church and a communion 
(Gemeinschaft) of saints; whoever now recognizes the communion 
(Gemeinschaft) of saints with the mouth but does not maintain 
Community (Gemeinschaft), he is false.” 


4. The Lord’s Supper. The third of the Seven Articles (1527) and the 
second of the Five Articles (1547) repudiated a magical view of the Mass, 
and the supper was practiced as a symbol of fellowship existent in the 
Body of Christ (the Church). In this understanding of the supper the 
Anabaptists were in the line of the Brethren of the Common Life and the 
Swiss Reformation. The faithful were not adoring spectators at a sacrifice, 
but themselves partook of the commitment to be the living temple and be 
broken in suffering and sacrifice as the Lord himself. 


5. Apostolic Non-resistance. Anabaptists were not “pacifists” in the 
modern sense, but rather New Testament non-resistants. They were 
obedient to government, and prayed for civil rulers, but refused to take 


*! Albert Henry Newman, “Balthazar Hubmaier and the Moravian Anabaptists,” Goshen College 
Record, Review Supplement, XXVII (1926), 10:4-22, 12. 

** Lydia Muller, ed., Glaubenszeugnisse oberdeutscher Taufgesinnten (Leipzig: M. Heinsius Nachf., 
1938), page 244. 
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the oath required of all vassals and to serve as magistrates. This reserve 
toward civil government was in part due to the common practice of com- 
pulsion in religious matters, to the use of violence and revolution, and to 
their own sense of destiny as the Church of the Martyrs. The Bible, which 
tells of the Good Shepherd, frequently calls his flock “the sheep.” 
By sheep Christians alone were meant. A sheep is a meek, weaponless, 
submissive beast, that has no other defense for itself than to run as long as it 


can and may. And it resembles the governance of the sword not at all, as little 
as a sheep resembles a wolf or lion.** 


The most direct descendants of the Anabaptists, the Mennonites and 
the Hutterites of North America, still maintain the peace testimony not in 
a Utopian and modern form, but as a mark of what they believe Christ 
expects of his disciples. This position, however, is now much studied and 
debated; for it is clear that a representative government, where each par- 
ticipates to some degree in the work of the magistrate (Obrigkeit) is far 
different from the tyranny of despotic or totalitarian regimes. 


The relations of the Anabaptists to the British General Baptists has 
only recently been established. The significance of the classical testimony of 
the Free Church pioneers for the present day is just beginning to be 
appreciated. Theological seminaries and graduate schools, particularly in 
America—where the Anabaptist pattern of church-state relation is now 
accepted as normative—have just within the decade begun to study the 
Anabaptist movement for light on the present theological and socio-ethical 
situations. It can be prophesied without excessive boldness that the next 
years will see not only a general Renaissance of Anabaptist studies, but a 
more articulate appreciation of the life and martyrdoms and testimonies of 
the forerunners of the Free Church way. 


Additional Bibliography 


In addition to Bossert (1930) and Miiller (1938) as cited, volumes by Karl 
Schornbaum (1934, 1951) and Manfred Krebs (1951) have already appeared in a 
scheduled thirteen-volume set of Tauferakten of the Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte; 
further, Giinther Franz et al., ed., Wiedertduferakten, 1527-1626 (Marburg: N. G. 
Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchh., 1951), Volume IV in Urkundliche Quellen zur hessischen 
Reformationsgeschichte; Leonhard von Muralt and Walter Schmid, ed., Quellen zur 
Geschichte der Téufer in der Schweiz (Ziirich: S. Hirzel Verlag, 1952), I. The Mennonite 
Quarterly Review, published at Goshen College, Indiana, under the editorship of 
Harold S. Bender, has for thirty years regularly carried important historical articles, 
with much on sixteenth-century Anabaptism. The first volume of The Mennonite 


* Ibid., page 249. 
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Encyclopedia has appeared, with a great deal of historical material (Scottdale, Pennsyl- 
vania: Herald Press, 1955). 


1. Robert Friedmann, “Recent Interpretations of Anabaptism,” Church History XXIV 
(1955), 132-51. 


. Fritz Heyer, Der Kirchenbegriff der Schwiérmer (Leipzig: M. Heinsius Nachf. 1939), 
Volume 56 in Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, section 2. 


. John Horsch, Mennonites in Europe (Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Mennonite Publishing 
House, 1942). 


. Franklin Hamlin Littell, The Anabaptist View of the Church (Philadelphia: 
American Society of Church History, 1952). 


5. R. J. Smithson, The Anabaptists (London: James Clarke & Co., 1935). 
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Association Between Congregational Types and 
Conformity to the Brethren Peace Doctrine 
in the Central Region 


DonaLp M. Royer 


THE HOMOGENEOUS BRETHREN SECT AND THE STABLE 
RURAL CONGREGATION 


From 1708 through the first decade of this century the Brethren were 
essentially a tightly knit, homogeneous, rural German religious sect with a 
distinctive way of life—a way of life characterized by great uniformity in 
dress, belief and behavior. Historically, three factors appear to have been 
strategic in producing and maintaining this tightly knit sectarian structure 
for over two centuries. 


1. From the time of the American Revolution until the first and 
second decades of the twentieth century, the Brethren lived in voluntary 
isolation from the world. This was due, in part, to persecution at the 
hands of the colonial government of Pennsylvania, which drove the Breth- 
ren to the frontier country, and in part to their sectarian hostility to “the 
world” around them. This factor, of course, had biblical roots stemming 
from the exhortation to be a “separate people.” The fact that the Brethren 
were for over two centuries almost exclusively a rural-agricultural people 
also helped to contribute to their voluntary isolation from the world. 
Because of this isolation from the American culture, the leaders of the 


The Brethren were once a homogeneous rural German sect distinguished by one 
congregational type: the Stable Rural. They are now a heterogeneous sect in transition 
from a rural, sacred orientation to a denomination with an urban, secular orientation. 
In this transition the Brethren sect is characterized by different congregational types 
moving at varying rates of speed in their acculturation to the world around them. Six 
such congregational types are defined. It is assumed that these congregational types 
exhibit behavior patterns meaningfully different from each other. Empirical evidence 
is presented which reveals that these six types of congregations exhibit varying levels 
of adherence to the Brethren peace doctrine. The most conforming is the Official’s 
congregation and the least conforming to the peace doctrine is the Business and 
Professional Man’s congregation. 

In this second article in the series of three summarizing his Ph.D. thesis, Donald 
Royer, professor of sociology in Manchester College, presents a —— of the degrees 
of uniformity to surrounding culture in our various kinds of churches. Biographical 
data on Mr, Royer will be found in Volume II, Number 1, 
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sect were able to control or at least strongly influence the total life experi- 
ences of the Brethren layman. 


2. This period of voluntary isolation served to deepen the sense of 
community or Gemeinschaft which the Brethren had embraced for scrip- 
tural reasons at their founding. They were in reality a brotherhood with 
deep emotional ties in which the fate of one tended to be the fate of all. 
This Gemeinschaft quality was intensified still further by the fact that 
the Brethren were a homogeneous group of Pennsylvania Germans with 
their distinctive dialect. In this Gemeinschaft a member belonged in the 
deepest sense of the word only if he was a dialect-speaking Pennsylvania- 
German. 


3. Closely related to the foregoing condition was the fact that while 
theoretically democratic, the Gemeinschaft was highly patriarchal in func- 
tion. The elders or housekeepers of the congregation, endowed with 
charismatic qualities, were the Brotherhood’s agents in maintaining, en- 
forcing, and interpreting the sacred doctrines. When the Gemeinschaft 
with the elder at the helm defined policy, conformity was nearly universal. 
Official policies defined the minutest behavior of the members from the 
use of rugs in homes to the propriety of being a banker, butcher, or 
brewer, or defending oneself with a deadly weapon. Nonrepentant deviants 
were excommunicated. In this patriarchal Gemeinschaft, therefore, the 
source of authority was clear and unchallenged. 

In summary, the closely knit brotherhood was kept intact for over two 
centuries by a combination of voluntary isolation from the world; a social 
structure involving a deep sense of community reinforced by national and 
linguistic homogeneity; and a highly patriarchal system of leadership in 
which the source of authority was clear and unchallenged. 


THE STABLE RURAL CONGREGATIONAL TYPE 


In this patriarchal Gemeinschaft there was one dominant congrega- 
tional type. It was the Stable Rural congregation found conspicuously in 
such fertile soil areas as Lancaster County, Pennsylvania; Carroll County, 
Maryland; Rockingham County, Virginia; Stark County, Ohio; and Elkhart 
County, Indiana. Here was a Pennsylvania-German-speaking brotherhood 
within a brotherhood. This was the congregation of the sturdy middle-class 
farmer who owned his land and who provided enough native leadership to 
keep the congregation going from generation to generation. This was 
never a mission church. The Stable Rural congregation lived in isolation 
from the world, yet its membership included some of the most successful 
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farmers and businessmen in the community. In many cases it was the 
wealthiest congregation in the community. Theologically, the members 
were conservative, adhering to the approved Brethren biblical interpre- 
tations, and were never confused by non-Brethren with the emotional and 
fundamentalistic sects in the neighborhood. The typical member traced his 
membership in the church back to the Shenandoah Valley, or Maryland, or 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


There was no doubt about this congregation’s identification with the 
Brethren religious and cultural heritage. It was clear and unreserved, deep 
and emotional. It was, therefore, the conserver of tradition. This, then, 
was the Stable Rural congregation, the prototype of all Brethren congre- 
gations, and until the first decade of this century practically synonymous 
with the Church of the Brethren. This was the heart and soul of the 
Brotherhood. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AMONG THE BRETHREN AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL TYPES 


During this century, and especially since 1920, the structure of the 
Brethren sect has increasingly conformed to the prevailing patterns found 
in the major Protestant denominations, and the behavior of the members 
has lost much of its sectarian uniqueness. The lay ministry has given way 
to the professional pastor; informal worship is yielding to the formal pro- 
grammed liturgical service; spontaneous a cappella congregational singing 
is being replaced by the robed choir, soloist, and organ. The traditional 
two-day Liebesmahl with its feet-washing and fellowship meal is now 
confined to one evening, with the feet-washing and the fellowship meal 
occasionally absent. The spirit of nonconformity to a secular world is 
becoming a source of embarrassment rather than pride; the spirit of “worldly 
asceticism” which condoned the accumulation of wealth as long as it was 
used for the glory of God and one’s neighbor’s good is rapidly losing its 
ascetic quality. The Gemeinschaft in which the Brethren were largely each 
other’s insurance has lost its functions to the secular insurance company 
and state social security programs. Conscientious objection to war is now 
adhered to in practice by fewer than one-fourth of the active church 
members. 


What factors have contributed to these changes? The following two 
explanations are advanced as partial answers to the question. 


1. The blending of rural and urban ways of life which began in the 
United States around the turn of the twentieth century did not leave the 
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Brethren untouched. They had established their first colleges in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and a number of their graduates were 
migrating to urban communities for professional careers. With the coming 
of World War I, and the demand for workers in urban industries, Brethren 
apparently began their first large-scale migration from the rural community. 
This migration has continued ever since, at a rate equal to or possibly 
greater than the national population shift from farm to city. With this 
urban migration Brethren were exposed for the first time in large numbers 
to the secular values of the industries, public high schools, and community 
organizations in which they found themselves. Interfaith marriages and the 
accession of non-Germanic Brethren appeared for the first time in large 
numbers. The end product of this process was almost complete dilution of 
the homogeneous partriarchal Gemeinschaft. 


The writer advances the hypothesis that since 1920 the Brethren have 
probably experienced more changes in the behavior patterns of their mem- 
bers and in institutional procedures than in the previous two hundred 
years. To drive home the significance of this rural-urban shift among the 
Brethren, listen to the words of a well-known social scientist, Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes: 


The relative decline in the importance of rural life and the partial 
urbanization of that which lingers on certainly constitutes one of the major 
turning points in the cultural and institutional history of mankind. The 
reduction of rural life and institutions to a subordinate position in Western 
civilization has veritably introduced a new epoch in human history in which 
urban industrialism has supplanted the agrarian pattern of life that dominated 
human culture from Neolithic times to the twentieth century.’ 


2. Having lived in voluntary isolation for so long, and having an- 
swered their most perplexing problems for almost two centuries with ref- 
erences to tradition and Scripture, the Brethren appear to have been 
unprepared philosophically and strategically to cope with the complexities 
of the urban-industrial culture after World War I. With the patriarchal 
Gemeinschaft gone and with it a sense of brotherhood in the sectarian 
sense of corporate or group commitment to a specific set of principles, cor- 
porate discipline for the nonconformist, but also corporate aid in times of 
financial or emotional distress, the Brethren began to rely increasingly on the 
individualistic approaches of teaching, preaching, and the saving of souls 
one by one. While there is much to laud in present-day Brethren teaching, 


1Harry Elmer Barnes, Society in Transition, second edition, page 329. Copyright 1952 by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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preaching, and evangelism, the fact remains that in the absence of some 
kind of corporate concept the Brethren sectarian culture is being rapidly 
assimilated by the secular patterns of our American culture and by the 
institutional patterns of our dominant Protestant churches. 


THE AGENTS OF ACCULTURATION IN THE CHURCH 
OF THE BRETHREN TODAY 


While it is fascinating to try to analyze the historical forces which have 
produced so much social and institutional change among the Brethren, the 
burden of this research was to make a study of the specific factors contrib- 
uting to change in the Church of the Brethren today. Who or what are 
the agents of acculturation, that is, the originators of change away from the 
traditional behavior patterns? An attempt was made to provide a partial 
answer to these questions through the study of 1,085 members in eighteen 
congregations in the Central Region. The answers were sought in two 
directions. 


1. The first approach involved an analysis of the behavior of the various 
congregational types. Is it possible that certain congregational types serve 
as agents of social and institutional change within the church while others 
tend to retard such change? 


2. The second approach involved an analysis of a number of group 
factors. Specifically, is a member as likely to conform to traditional Breth- 
ren doctrines if his parents were Brethren as he would if his parents were 
non-Brethren; if his mate is Brethren rather than non-Brethren; if he is a 
church office-holder as he would if he is a non-office-holder? By an analysis 
of five such sets of factors the author tried to determine from what sources 
the pressures come within congregations for discarding traditional prac- 
tices. 


CONGREGATIONAL TYPES IN THE CHURCH 
OF THE BRETHREN 


As long as the Brethren were a homogeneous rural sect there was es- 
sentially only one congregational type in the Brotherhood—the Stable 
Rural. As the Brethren became dispersed throughout the various regions 
of our nation into cities and metropolitan areas, however, there emerged a 
number of congregational types each with distinctive characteristics of its 
own, and whose behavior as congregations differed meaningfully. An hy- 
pothesis underlying this research, therefore, is that different congregational 
types express varying levels of conformity to the Brethren peace doctrine, 
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and that certain congregational types are today serving as agents of change 
while others are serving as resisters of social and institutional change. 


Accordingly, with the help of fifteen Brethren regional and district 
field secretaries, the writer identified six such congregational types. They 
were briefly defined in the first part of this report. Table I, however, 
presents the characteristics of each type in greater detail. 


A seventh type, not analyzed in this study, is the Comity or Community 
church, established in the past decade in the Central Region. 


The six types identified and defined are: 


1 and 2. Stable and Unstable Rural congregations, in which fifty per 
cent or more of the members are engaged in agriculture, but with significant 
differences in the economic and educational status of the members, in ade- 
quacy of leadership, and in identification with the Brethren heritage. The 
church itself is located in the open country or in a community of fewer 
than 2,500, not in a standard metropolitan area. 


3 and 4. Workingman’s Urban and Business and Professional Man’s 
Urban. In the Workingman’s Urban congregation fifty per cent or more of 
the family heads are manual workers, while in the Business and Profes- 


sional Man’s Urban type fifty per cent or more of the family heads are 
business and professional people and white-collar workers. As in the two 
rural types there are significant differences between the two urban congre- 
gations in economic and educational status of the members, in adequacy 
of leadership, and in identification with the Brethren heritage. The church 
itself is located in an urban community of 2,500 or more people. 


5. The Rurban congregation is located in a rural community, but fewer 
than fifty per cent of its members are engaged in agricultural enterprises. 
This congregation is typically found in a rapidly expanding metropolitan 
area such as Dayton, Ohio. 


6. The Official’s congregation is found in communities containing 
Brethren institutions such as colleges, seminaries, and publishing houses. 
This type receives its name from the fact that its membership includes an 
unusually high proportion of district, regional, and national church of- 
ficials. Although there are but a few of these congregations in each region, 
they exert an influence in the Brotherhood far out of proportion to their 
size. In 1954, for instance, of the twenty-five members of the General 
Brotherhood Board, thirteen came from the eight Official’s congregations 
in the nation. 


As was indicated in the first part of this research report, the eighteen 
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congregations chosen for study included four Stable Rural, four Profes- 
sional and Business Man’s Urban, four Workingman’s Urban, four Rurban, 
and two of the Official’s type of congregations. 


In order to test the hypothesis that the congregational types would ex- 
hibit varying levels of conformity to the Brethren peace doctrine the re- 
sults to six questions were analyzed. Table II depicts the responses from the 
eighteen congregations ranked according to type. A rank of (1) indicates 
highest conformity to the peace doctrine, while a rank of (2) indicates 
lowering conformity to the peace doctrine, etc. 


TABLE II 


Rank of Five Congregational Types According to Their Conformity to the 
Brethren Peace Doctrine on Six Questions 


Rank by Congregational Type on Six Questions 


Congregational Types 
niin YP Questions A B Cc D 





] 
3.5 


Official’s 1 
Stable Rural 2 


1 

2 
Rurban 35 4 2 

3 


Workingman’s Urban .... 3.5 3.5 


Professional and Business- 
man’s Urban 5 5 5 


The six questions referred to in Table II were as follows: (A) per- 
centage of respondents who served in or favored service in Civilian Public 
Service camps in World War II; (B) percentage of respondents who favor 
alternative service under the current Selective Service Act; (C) percentage. 
of respondents who would favor alternative service under church direction 
in the event of war with Russia; (D) percentage of respondents who under- 
stand the official Brethren peace position to favor conscientious objection 
to all service in the armed forces; (E) percentage of respondents who are 
opposed to capital punishment; and (F) percentage of respondents who are 
favorable or very favorable toward the Brethren Volunteer Service program. 


To illustrate the percentage differences between the responses of the 
congregational types in which the Official’s congregations were the most 
consistently conforming and the Professional and Businessman’s Urban the 
least conforming, the results to questions A and B are presented in Table 
III. 
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TABLE III 


Percentage of Respondents who Conformed to Brethren Peace Doctrine on 
Question A (Service During World War II) and Question B (Service Under Current 
Draft Act) 


Question A: Question B: 
Congregational Type Number Percentage Percentage 
in Sample Conforming Conforming 


171 64 

Stable Rural 230 34 

Rurban 212 28 

Workingman’s Urban .. 259 28 
Professional and _ Busi- 

nessman’s Urban .... 213 26 


THE CHIEF AGENT OF CHANGE—THE PROFESSIONAL AND 
BUSINESSMAN’S CONGREGATION 


The responses to the six questions on the peace doctrine indicate a 
rather clear pattern at the extremes with the Professional and Business- 
man’s Urban members presenting the most consistently nonconforming at- 
titudes and the Official’s congregations the most consistently conforming 
attitudes regarding the peace doctrine. How can we account for this 
pattern? 


The Professional and Businessman’s Urban congregation is composed 
largely of business and professional people and white-collar workers who 
function in the secular institutions of their communities as managers of 
businesses, public school officials, doctors, lawyers, chemists, engineers, and 
office workers. In this congregational type we find the highest concentration 
of members filling roles in high-status positions in the community’s insti- 
tutions. Because of this closer identification with high-status roles in the 
community, there appears to be greater pressure on the members of this 
congregational type to conform to the attitudes and behavior consistent 
with the secular roles they fill. The consequence is a strong tendency to 
apologize for or reject the “peculiar” sectarian doctrines of their church. 
Evidence indicates that the Professional and Businessman’s Urban congre- 
gation has been the most active agent of acculturation in other areas also. 
For example, this congregation was the first to abandon the lay ministry, 
the first to abandon the plain garb, and the first to make the feet-washing 
ceremony an optional part of the love feast. 


The congregational type which appears to be the most effective con- 
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server of the peace doctrine, the Official’s congregation, has more of the 
qualities of an enclave, or a community within a community, than the other 
types. 

This congregation contains a significant number of members whose 
vocational and avocational activities are spent under the aegis of the 
church. The typical church college community in America tends to be an 
enclave, but in Brethren college communities this factor tends to be ac- 
centuated because of the sectarian characteristics with which Brethren are 
still identified. It is relatively well established by social scientists that 
officials in any institution tend to be the chief defenders and conservers of 
the beliefs of their group. Consequently, in this instance, it is not unusual 
to find that the members of the congregational type weighted with church 
officials are also the staunchest defenders of the peace doctrine. 


The writer began this research with the assumption that the Stable 
Rural congregations would display more conformity to the Brethren peace 
doctrine than any other type. This was based on the knowledge that the 
Stable Rural congregation has traditionally resisted doctrinal and institu- 


tional changes more firmly than any other type. This congregation was the 
last to adopt the pastoral system, “‘worldly” dress, the choir, and the musical 
instrument, and will likely be the last to alter the form of the traditional 
love feast ceremony. It is true that in this study the Stable Rural congre- 
gations were the second most conforming to the peace doctrine, but on the 
majority of questions their responses did not differ meaningfully from 
the responses of the Rurban and Workingman’s Urban congregations. 


The Stable Rural congregation was once the great conserver of Breth- 
ren values and the citadel of nonconformity to the world. While this may 
still be true concerning the Brethren symbols, e.g., dress, the altering form 
of the love feast, the pulpit-centered church, this study would seem to in- 
dicate that on the deeper philosophical issues involved in Brethren doc- 
trines, the Stable Rural congregation is gradually losing its role as the chief 
conserver of basic Brethren values. 





Whither the Brethren? 


Roy A. JOHNSON 


It was my very strong impression as I sat through the business sessions 
of the 1956 Annual Conference that one of the most pressing questions for 
Brethren today is where we as a church are going. During the Conference 
sessions the question came out into the open when one brother said that 
we had been “in the woods” long enough. It appears also that the basic un- 
certainty of Brethren in regard to where they are going is accountable for 
the action of Conference to set up a committee to “study [the] means 
whereby the Church of the Brethren may give continuing attention to the 
theological implications of its program.’’ From the debate on the floor it 
seemed that many feel deeply the need for some direction and understand- 
ing in regard to what is happening in the church. There is, I believe, a 
widespread feeling that we have been manipulating and maneuvering with- 
out realizing what we are doing on any deeper level. This seems particu- 
larly true of the younger ministers. But this confusion in regard to where 
we as a church are going extends also to our laymen. It is true that many 
of them are not close enough to the church really to wonder, but many are. 
They have seen many great changes occur in the recent past and wonder 
where they are leading us. 


When I gave my Conference report shortly after Annual Conference, 
one of my laymen came to me and said that he thought that having the new 
committee to study the theological implications of the church program was 
a very good idea. He said that in the old days the church leaders knew all 
they had to know about the church and could keep it in their heads without 
a creed. But he said that they didn’t have to contend with TV and other 
influences which are prevalent today. Thus he said that, while he would not 


A number of thoughtful young Brethren are seeking most earnestly to find what 
the original intention of the founders of the Church of the Brethren really was, and 
whether we today are truly carrying forward that intention. We are happy to publish 
articles which grapple honestly with this question. This article is one of them. Our 
readers may not agree with their analysis of the intentions of the church fathers, 
nor with their proposed directions for the church of today. 


Roy Johnson, a native of Elgin, Illinois, was educated in Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, North Central College, Evangelical Theological Seminary, and Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, from which he received his degree. He spent two years as pastor 
of the Sterling, Illinois, Church of the Brethren, and is now preparing to go on for 
further graduate study. He describes himself as a “convinced Brethren.” He and his 
family now are living in Elgin, Illinois. 
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want a creed, we do need some kind of a formulation of beliefs. This state- 
ment was a very discerning one although the solution suggested may not 
be the right one. 


WHY HAS THE QUESTION ARISEN? 


If it is true that many are asking the question, ‘““Whither the Brethren?” 
we must first ask ourselves why the question has arisen at this time? To this 
observer it appears that the reason lies in the basic way in which the Breth- 
ren have tended to keep their tradition alive and meaningful. 

In some churches a creed furnishes the unifying force. Others are uni- 
fied by a strong institutional framework. However, the Brethren rejected 
both of these when they began and made the decision that the church 
would be a fellowship based upon the relationship which Christians should 
have with one another as described in the New Testament. Therefore, ac- 
cording to Brethren tradition the unity of the church was to be maintained 
on the basis of primary relationships in churchwide gatherings such as 
Annual Conference, in a close fellowship in the local church, and in terms 
of a closely knit family in which the Christian faith played an important 

art. 
’ No one would argue that the Brethren did not have a deep insight into 
the New Testament. But in looking at the facts we must, it seems to me, 
recognize that many influences have made inroads upon this basic tenet 
of Brethren faith and upon its practice. 

Annual Conference is still an occasion for fellowship, although it tends 
to be more and more for the professionals rather than for the church as a 
whole. Otherwise why would we ministers be insisting that our laymen 
be sent as delegates? The fellowship within the local church has broken 
down. This is a broad statement and is, of course, subject to many ex- 
ceptions. Yet it seems so often to be the case that one cannot help but 
feel that it is a general trend. If every minister were to take a look at 
his church and see how many people have placed their primary loyalty 
there, in most cases, I suspect, his list would not be long. We can also 
witness the description of the average church which Lee Whipple gives us 
in a former issue of this journal: ‘Religion, therefore, to the Brethren has 
been a duty, an obligation—a duty to keep and practice certain patterns 
of living. . . . Religion has been enjoyed much the same as other duties 
and chores that you have had to do.” 

What began as a warm and rich fellowship seems to have degenerated 
into a legalism which is a burden upon the conscience-stricken. Joseph Mow, 


1 Brethren Life and Thought (Winter 1956), page 26. 
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in another issue of the journal, rightly claims that community has always 
been a central factor in Brethrenism. But the concern that so many face 
today in our church is that that fellowship, that community, has been lost. 
It is not hard to go the next step and say that the Brethren family has also 
broken down as families in general have tended under modern-day pres- 
sure to succumb to the forces tending to shatter them. As a consequence we 
have many men like the layman of my own church who realize that they 
are not getting very far in training their own children in the Brethren way 
and feel themselves overwhelmed by the forces that exist outside the church. 
Thus we feel like flimsy vessels in the midst of a raging sea. 


The above facts are discouraging to many young ministers. They are 
not pleasant for anyone concerned about the church. There is one en- 
couraging sign, however, which ought to be mentioned at this time as we 
begin to look into the possible bases for answering the question which is 
before us. Our general confusion and uncertainty has made many Brethren 
begin seeking for insight. Thus it is my impression that the Brethren are 
humble enough and open-minded enough to see the answers which will 
come to us if we face the future with faith. 


POSSIBLE BASES FOR AN ANSWER 


Where the Brethren are going will, of course, depend upon what con- 
cepts they have of themselves and upon where they place their commitment 
and loyalty. It is therefore in order to analyze some of the important trends 
in Brethren thinking and to consider where they will lead the church. 


I, Tradition 

A church can develop unity and direction by making its most important 
task the maintenance of its tradition. However, it is very obvious that our 
tradition in general form cannot form a stabilizing and guiding factor. First, 
it is so varied. The changes have been so great. Second, Brethren in gen- 
eral, while still finding their tradition interesting, do not respect it enough 
to let it be a guide to their lives and to the church. When Brethren think 
about the past they think about “being in the woods” and about the nar- 
rowness and legalism of the past. The fact is that the church has emerged 
from being a sect, to use the typology of Ernst Troeltsch. To many Brethren 
this is a great victory. Yet one suspects that they do not realize that much 
that was good was lost along with the legalism and narrow sectarianism. 
Nevertheless, we face the fact that tradition has ceased to be a stabilizing 
factor among Brethren. Though it is one possible basis for determining 
the future, it is not a very hopeful one. 
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II. Unique Aspects of Our Tradition 

Some then will suggest that we be selective in regard to our tradition 
and take certain elements which are more acceptable and make them the 
basis for the future of the church. Emphasize peace and service, for example, 
because these are fairly unique emphases among present-day churches. 
The Brethren have done outstanding work in both of these areas. While 
this factor is hopeful, there are some facts which discourage us from placing 
too much hope in this area. First, peace and service have largely lost their 
appeal among the laymen and the churches in general. They tend to be 
emphases which are strongly held on a denominational level but are not 
very evident on the local level. No matter how much money floods in as a 
result of new stewardship practices, peace and service will not be major 
factors in the future of the church unless the church in general changes its 
attitude from apathy to enthusiastic support. Again, the fact that the fel- 
lowship of the church has broken down means that even selected elements 
out of the church’s past will not serve to be a unifying and directional 
factor. 

Brethren are in a peculiar position here. The Congregationalists can 
select from their tradition their individualism and use it despite the fact 
that their fellowship is not strong. They can do this because there is within 
our culture a strong strain of individualism. The Presbyterians can do 
likewise because traditionally their attitude toward culture has been far 
more friendly than ours. They can always find elements which are both in 
their tradition and in our culture, and these can be maintained without 
difficulty. But the Brethren have a nonconformist tradition which, to be 
maintained, requires some means of resistance to the influence of the culture 
surrounding them. If we choose to emphasize peace and service for ex- 
ample, we find that powerful elements in our culture are directly counter 
to them. Few of our people will be convinced pacifists. If this is the case, 
it would be ridiculous to consider the peace testimony a major emphasis 
of Brethrenism. Thus, unfortunately, we cannot look with much hope to 
the selection of various of the unique aspects of our tradition. At least, we 
cannot look at them by themselves. If we are to use them as major emphases 
in the future we will have to give a great deal of attention to how these 
conceptions can be maintained with any degree of strength. 


III. Institutional Survival 

It is conceivable that for the future the Brethren could merely do their 
best to maintain the machinery of the church, giving little if any concern 
to its purpose and role in the coming years. One suspects that this is the 
type of thinking that many Brethren are unconsciously doing today. In a 
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recent Mission-Gram we find this statement in regard to a new church: 
“Offerings during the first quarter of this year, based on the new com- 
mitments, indicated that the church will have a successful year.” To the 
contrary, the offering indicates only that the people have money and that 
the church will be maintained as an institution. The good offerings will not 
at all insure that the truth of Christ will be taught, that the sick in soul and 
body will be healed. Stewardship and evangelism as such, without the strong 
Brethren emphases of the church as a gathered fellowship and as a witness 
for God in the world, tend only to be superficial and a way of maintaining 
the life of the church as an institution. If we talk of stewardship only in 
terms of the share the church gets and not in terms of the means by which 
the money was earned in the first place, we are guilty of being interested 
only in institutional life. If we talk of stewardship only in terms of money 
and not in terms of men spending less time earning that money and more 
time working in a local church or in a personal way with needy men and 
women, we are guilty of perverting the gospel and making it merely another 
scheme for the extraction of money from church members. 


If we tend to become more excited over new buildings, bigger budgets, 
and more members than we are about the courageous ministries of some of 
our men in small, struggling churches or about the unsung heroes of every 
congregation, or about the truths that Jesus gave us, then we are making 
a very grave mistake. It is interesting to note that in the New Testament 
we never hear how large the churches were or what the collections were. 
But we hear a great deal about the lives of men being changed and about 
the courageous ministry of both the great and the small. 


Often the typology of Ernst Troeltsch is used to indicate how the 
Church of the Brethren has changed and come of age, so to speak. This 
implies, it seems to me, that the church type, the institutionally impressive, 
the respectable, the culturally successful becomes the ideal for the future. 
The result of this sort of thinking has happily led us away from discussing 
the dress question at great length, but it has led us to the equally disturbing 
practice of discussing institutional and administrative concerns at great 
length. 

Another indication of the institutional survival point of view is the 
pragmatic thinking which is in evidence among many Brethren in regard 
to the church. As Americans we all tend to be pragmatists, to think that 
anything that produces results is desirable. Instead of asking whether the 
idea of a community church is according to the New Testament, we ask 
whether it is sociologically or psychologically sound. I have nothing against 
sociology or psychology if they are wisely used. But they are merely tools 
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that actually, because they are pragmatic and quasi-scientific, beg the ques- 
tion of ends. They will tell us how to find the greatest number of people 
and how to get them interested in a busy church program. But they will 
not insure that the church will be a vital fellowship of Christians or that 
that church will be an effective witness in the community. This is not to 
say that it is any better to be satisfied with superficial Brethren practices 
than it is to have a church with no distinctly Brethren character at all. The 
point is that a flourishing and active program, a crowded church, and a 
balanced budget do not make a church. They only make a good institution. 
While it appears that many Brethren believe that this position is the one 
which affords the most hope for the future for the Brethren and while it is 
very likely that this approach will hold sway for quite a while, I for one 
suspect that the point of view is not basically deep enough and sound enough 
to constitute a basis for the future of our church. 


IV. A New Mysticism 


One of Dr. Floyd Mallott’s most striking contentions in regard to the 
Brethren is that they are mystics. Perhaps the reason for Brother Mallott’s 
contention is that the original insight of the Brethren did include a very 
deep mysticism. But it seems apparent that this was lost early as Brethren 
became less persecuted and more concerned with profitable farming. 


Yet it is also true that there are mystical strains apparent in the church 
today. The prayer cells on campuses and the profound religious experi- 
ences which many youth have in church camps are evidence. Though these 
trends are not very strong and tend to be crowded out by other trends:al- 
ready noted, they are a possible source of direction. One supposes that 
they constitute a healthy reaction to much of the materialism of our day 
and perhaps a reaction to materialism in the church as well, but the move- 
ment is weak and unorganized. Some preachers will admonish us to de- 
velop our prayer life and certainly this is good, but one suspects that little 
will happen until our private lives begin to slow down and until we diminish 
the emphasis on organization and activity. Yet we must not underestimate 
what God can do in this way. The words of John T. McNeil are pertinent 
here. 

Most of what is significant in the Protestantism of the past two hundred 
years has either originated in or been revived by the Evangelical Revival. It 
was not launched by committees: it broke out in private experiences and in 
meetings for worship, surprising leaders and people, and it grew not only as a 
campaign but as a contagion.” 


?John T. McNeil, Modern Christian Movements (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954), 
page 81. 
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Perhaps the new mysticism could lead to the contagion that could have 
a great deal to do with the future of the Church of the Brethren. 


V. A Radical Witness 

During the years since the last war there has developed a new type of 
witness in the church in the form of Brethren Volunteer Service. It has been 
a continuous and radical type of witness in which the participant works for 
the meagerest wages and devotes himself entirely to the work of alleviating 
suffering, of serving others. No one would doubt that the Brethren Service 
program has had a great deal to do with keeping the church as vital as it is. 
A great number of the men who go to Bethany Seminary have been 
influenced in some way or another by the Brethren Service program. 


Here we see an inner movement toward vitality in terms of service, 
fellowship, and mysticism also. Can a group of especially dedicated people 
joining together create a force so great in the church that it will constitute 
a major factor in the future? One suspects that it can, because it is made 
up of those who are willing to go all the way in their devotion to Christ. 


There are, however, three limitations to BVS in terms of a major source 
of revitalization in the church. First it reaches only young people for the 
most part. Oftentimes the influence of BVS is lost as the young people, 
still immature, go back to their homes and find that the pressure to fall into 
the materialistic grooves is too great for them. Secondly, BVS is short-term. 
Its effect could be greater if those who were in it were there for a longer 
time. Finally, the witness for BVS is purely service and peace and is not so 
much interested in trying to rebuild the Brethren community or fellow- 
ship. This is important because it is the weakening of this one factor, fel- 
lowship, which has caused a great deal of the turmoil that the Brethren find 
themselves in today. 

It is very interesting to note that there are a few young Brethren who 
have desired a permanent, complete witness in terms of fellowship and 
have gone to the Bruderhof, a Christian group which lives communally. 
Many Brethren do not understand what seems to them to be a disloyal act. 
Yet, it is this radical and complete witness that those who go to the Bruder- 
hof seem to be seeking. It is the lost fellowship that these people are seek- 
ing, this fellowship that they have been told by their church and parents is 
one of the most basic aspects of the Christian faith. Perhaps these Brethren 
who have left for the Bruderhof are closer to the original Brethren than 
anyone else. Note what Joseph Mow says about the early Brethren: ‘‘Sep- 
aration was not, however, withdrawal for the early Brethren; it was only a 
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secondary result of the emergence and preservation of community itself.’ 
Thus leaving for the Bruderhof may be, in a sense, better Brethrenism, 
directing it away from the present weak witness of the church. 

The disturbing thing is not that these people are going to a com- 
munity away from the church. The disturbing thing is that they have to 
go away. Why could not BVS be developed into something even more de- 
manding and provide a witness of service and community as well, for a long 
term and for married people as well as single? One suspects that a special 
fellowship gathering in some of the metropolitan areas to live in community 
and make a spiritual impact upon the surrounding area would prove a 
new source of inspiration. I suspect that many more young Brethren would 
volunteer to participate in such a program as this. They would come 
hungrily from small churches where the spirit and the fellowship are dead, 
and they would find a new life and a new hope. They would then begin 
seeking new ways of spiritual conquest rather than spending all their time 
trying to keep up appearances and trying to maintain their own enthusiasm. 
Their methods would became winsome and contagious rather than a 
matter of committee and program. 


This last basis for the future of the Brethren is a slim one indeed if we 
look at the present. Yet I am convinced that there is a hungering in this 
direction and that it is time now to heed it, or else we will find that we will 
be feeding the Bruderhofs the best that we have and be left with an institu- 
tion lumbering on with its days numbered. 


WHITHER THE BRETHREN? 


Already many of my conclusions are quite evident, but I would like 
to summarize them and address directly the question at hand. First, it is 
my basic contention that while many elements of our tradition could well 
have been lost, the loss of close fellowship or community has taken away the 
one factor that has in the past given the church its unity and sense of 
direction. For this reason Brethren are at sea and looking for an under- 
standing of themselves and of the direction in which they are heading. 

Then I have suggested that there are five different possible bases for 
the direction to be taken in the future. Where will we as a church go if 
we choose to follow any of these? First, as I have said before, there is little 
possibility that the church will choose to maintain tradition as such. To 
do so would lead back into the legalism that all of us abhor. 


Second, if the church chooses to select unique elements of its tradi- 


* Brethren Life and Thought (Autumn 1955), page 73. 
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tion and chooses Brethren Service, for example, it will not get far unless 
it learns new ways of keeping people in the local churches interested and 
dedicated to such a program even in the face of strong cultural influences 
in the opposite direction. One cannot be very optimistic about this possi- 
bility. 

Third, the church could in the future devote the major portion of its 
energies to maintaining itself merely as an institution. This tendency, which 
seems to be pragmatic, is inclined to take from other churches that which 
appears successful and adapt it to our church. The result is a kind of syn- 
cretism which in continuing would lead us more and more in the direction 
of the major denominations and eventually, one suspects, there would be 
little reason to maintain separate identity. In other words, we would be- 
come more and more a miniature Presbyterian, or Baptist, or Congrega- 
tional church or a combination of them. 


Fourth, the witness of a new mysticism might lead to a new devotion 
and vitality which would have a vitalizing effect upon our own church and 
a strong influence upon others as well. Yet, it is difficult at present to 
conceive of this happening without some kind of renewal of the Brethren 
concept and practice of fellowship. The tendencies of the culture around 
us are away from mysticism. Popular religion aids us in our success rather 
than cautioning us against it. Thus mysticism cannot be renewed without 
new fellowship. 

In the last place, it may be that the radical witness of a few will lead 
us to a more complete witness and away from the trend toward being com- 
pletely at peace with the culture around us. Perhaps an experiment such 
as this would lead us to new ways of conceiving the church which we have 
not dreamed of as yet. Or perhaps it would be better to say it would lead 
us to see new ways in which the old ways of the New Testament can be 
used in our day to present a powerful and vital Christian witness to a 
world which sorely needs it. 
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Call to Reformation 


Rosert WAGONER 


But I have this against you, that you have abandoned the love you had at 
first. Remember then from what you have fallen, repent and do the works you 
did at first. If not, I will come to you and remove your lampstand from its 
place, unless you repent.—Revelation 2:4, 5 


The Church of the Brethren is in need of a reformation. A history of 
nearly two and a half centuries finds us in the curious position of having 
almost entirely repudiated our original principles but still persisting in the 
comfortable illusion that we have altered nothing fundamental. The ad- 
mission is often made that some things have changed, of course, but only 
in the interests of “‘reinterpreting the Brethren message for the modern 
age.” We are, moreover, rather proud of the fact that we have shed our 
sectarian trappings—plain meetinghouses, beards, distinctive dress—and 
are now capable of assuming a respectable position in American ecumenical 
Protestantism. The possibility that at the same time we might have relin- 
quished something more profound is not cordially entertained among us. 


But this very widespread assumption that nothing fundamental has 
been altered flies in the face of facts. It fails both to comprehend the depth 
of the vision of the first Dunker brotherhood and to understand the extent 
to which that vision has been obscured and emasculated by modern Breth- 
renism. 

History has not made the character of the first Brethren congregation 
entirely clear to us, but there are a few things known which reveal a great 
deal. We know, for example, of their concern to leave unrecorded the date 
of the baptism of the first Brethren. Why? In order to avoid the subtle 
perversion of their dedication by the human desire to honor the occasion. 
We know of their refusal to accept military service or to take oaths to the 
state. Why? Because they were already conscripted in the service of one 


This article ventures to sum up the original purposes of the Church of the Brethren 
founders, and to lift up the present inadequacies of the church. It should be understood 
that Brother Wagoner writes from the standpoint of one who has visited the Bruderhof 
communities, of which he writes with deep appreciation, in this country and also in 
Paraguay. His article expresses a point of view which is held by some younger Brethren 
who likewise have been drawn to the Bruderhof movement. (Note the article in our 
Autumn 1956 issue by D. Merril] Mow.) 

The author is a graduate of Manchester College. He has worked among the 
Bruderhof colonies and also in the Brethren Service project in Puerto Rico. 
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Lord and did not see how they could give allegiance to two masters. We 
know that for a time they practiced community of goods and even celibacy. 
Why? Because of a wholehearted desire to eliminate all barriers between 
them as brothers and to commit everything to the sovereignty of Christ 
regardless of the cost. We know of their almost fanatical insistence on trine 
immersion as the only admissible form of baptism. Why? Because they had 
been led to believe that this was commanded by Christ as a requirement of 
discipleship and, hence, it was to be obeyed. We know of their felt need 
for a church order and their use of discipline to keep the church separate 
from evil. Why? Because they believed that the church should be a living 
example of the Kingdom of God, distinct and set apart from an unrepentant 
world. 

Regardless of how one esteems these practices or the importance one 
attaches to them, it must be admitted that they provide evidence of a 
people wholly devoted to sacrificing everything to making the rule of God 
real in their lives. For them the distinction between a religious and a secular 
life was abolished. Henceforth faith must be living and demonstrable in all 
practical realities. ‘This sincere desire to forsake all for the will of God was 
the motivating concern of the early Brethren. It was this attitude of heart, 
more than any of the particular practices that resulted from it, that is the 
fundamental genius of Brethrenism. Alexander Mack wrote: “God... 
has in these latter times revealed to all the world by his beloved Son, that 
all who profess to be Christians, may live together as children of one family. 
And to them the good Father of the house has given rules and laws, which 
they are to observe well and wisely, and has promised them at the same 
time eternal life, if they will obey him in all things. . . .” To this impulse 
toward a loving community dedicated to the strictest discipleship we must 
compare the present-day church, and to this vision we must return if we 
are to have a reformation. 


But in recognizing this searching dedication of the early Brethren we 
must also take into account their unfortunate lack of spiritual depth. Prob- 
ably because of their Pietist preconditioning against the rational theologizing 
and lifeless orthodoxy of the territorial churches, the first Brethren refused 
to examine the theology of the Bible as it applied to them and thereby 
established an anti-intellectual tradition still strong among us. Their es- 
sentially flat and one-dimensional view regarded the New Testament as pri- 
marily a book of rules and commandments to be obeyed. Doctrinal 
summaries or creedal statements were deliberately avoided. 


The net result of this attitude, unfortunately, was an imitative rather 
than a creative approach to the Christian life. Their aim was “to follow 
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in the footsteps of the primitive Christians” and to recreate the true church 
by restoring the ordinances of the early church insofar as they could de- 
termine them. Almost equal to the New Testament in authority for them 
was a Pietistic history of the early Christian church by Gottfried Arnold. 
Whatever Arnold said was practiced by the early church, and, if it was not 
found to conflict with the New Testament, was adopted by the Schwarzenau 
Brethren. 

Naively these first Dunkers believed that by imitating the exterior 
forms of the early church they would somehow restore the true church. 
True, matters of faith and repentance and the presence of the Holy Spirit 
did not go entirely without mention, but it is abundantly clear that for them 
the existence of the church depended mainly on the practice of the prim- 
itive “rites and ordinances.” 


Here, then, lies the triumph and tragedy of Brethren history. The tri- 
umph lies in the single-minded devotion of the early Brethren to radical 
discipleship irrespective of the cost. The tragedy is apparent in their un- 
reflective interpretation of that discipleship in terms of external forms and 
imitative practices. 


It is all the more tragic when we see how this superficial concept of the 
church and Christian ethics degenerated into a mere legalism incapable of 
fully comprehending the problem of the church against culture. It was 
inevitable under these conditions that the test of a true Christian should 
come to depend upon such peripheral matters as the cut of his dress or his 
use of a radio. The church struggled manfully with the problems of relating 
itself to the culture around it, but, lacking any theological hitching posts 
with which to stabilize itself, the Church of the Brethren gradually became 
accommodated to the materialistic and idolatrous society in which it was 
submerged. 

The first big adjustment was to the American capitalist economic sys- 
tem. The brotherhood attitude toward property which was clearly evident 
among the Schwarzenau Brethren did not long survive in the lush atmos- 
phere of competitive free enterprise. The concept of money and property 
being for the common good in the work of discipleship was slowly and 
subtly reshaped into the idea of “stewardship,” wherein material goods are 
entrusted into the hands of individuals to serve God better—and themselves, 
incidentally. The discipline, energy, and simplicity formerly directed into 
discipleship now turned inward to stewardship with the result that Brethren 
who set out to do good ended up by doing quite well. The proscriptions 
against interest and insurance were gradually relaxed. A brother could 
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profit from another’s need, and mutual aid was turned over to the insur- 
ance company. Business came before brotherhood. 


The advent of Methodist revivalism on the American religious scene 
necessitated another adjustment by the Brethren. Instead of viewing Christ 
as Lord the Brethren were now confronted with the revivalist emphasis on 
Christ as Savior. Discipleship gave way to “conversion experience” as the 
matter of greatest importance. The concept of a gathered church of adult 
believers went out of fashion in the face of the growing drive to swell the 
church rolls by getting people “converted.” Children at ages at which we 
do not permit them to marry or vote are nevertheless pressured to make 
what should be the most profound and costly decision of their lives. We are 
not quite ready to adopt infant baptism. The result has been that the 
membership and discipline of the church came to mean less and less as the 
concern for members grew. Unity and ethical intensity were sacrificed to 
size. 

Another influence contributive to the unpopularity of the idea of a 
regenerate church has been the optimistic social outlook of liberal Protes- 
tantism. By and on the large the Brethren have accepted uncritically the 
“social gospel” goal of transforming society into the Kingdom of God. 
Rather than calling people out of an unredeemed culture into a holy com- 
munity, the Church of the Brethren has instead adapted itself to the culture 
around it. We are no longer in tension with culture; we are coterminous 
with it. Thus the modern Church of the Brethren almost finds itself in the 
position of being an inclusive community-church, wherein one’s membership 
in the community automatically, or almost automatically, makes him a 
member of the church with little or no religious profession. Its main func- 
tion is a priestly one—providing religious and social programs and invoking 
religious blessings over the activities of the community at large. Contrast 
this with the developing church-community at Schwarzenau, wherein the 
acknowledgment of the lordship of Christ also bound one in loving brother- 
hood to all others who called on the same Lord. The role of such a church- 
community must be prophetic—constantly calling into question the values 
of the culture around it by the witness of their lives and the proclamation of 


the gospel. 

But the present-day Church of the Brethren cannot be prophetic because 
it has traded its prophetic birthright for the mess of porridge of respectable 
ecumenical Protestantism. How can the Brethren bring a Christian judg- 
ment to the society around it when we have already accepted the ethics of 
that society as being normative? 


Or, to put the question in a specific example, how can the Brethren 
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in good conscience protest against war when we have accepted without 
question the social and economic system that is in large part responsible for 
the maintenance of a gigantic military system? Obviously we cannot. And 
it is to just this confusion that we must look in order to understand the 
reason for only ten per cent of Brethren young men taking a peace position 
before and since World War II. When one has identified himself with a 
system of values why should he protest against defending and fighting for 
those values? 

We are attempting to serve both God and mammon, to be Christian 
and be comfortable as well. That it cannot be done is demonstrated by the 
results of Don Royer’s recent studies on the acculturation process among 
the Brethren. Mammon is winning. The peace witness of the Brethren is 
slowly meeting the same fate as did the original vision of a loving com- 
munity dedicated to radical discipleship. Clearly, the Church of the Breth- 
ren is in need of a reformation. 


Many of the young people of the Church of the Brethren are alert to 
this gradual dissolution of the Brethren tradition and are seeking for an 
answer. A few have already turned to a new group, the Society of Brothers 
(Bruderhof), a Christian communal organization with brotherhoods in 
England, Germany, Paraguay, Uruguay, and New York. They have been 
attracted to this group because of its total consecration to the will of God 
and its vigorous witness of brotherhood and unity to the world. In 1953 I 
visited the Society of Brothers in Paraguay and wrote the following words 
upon my return to this country: 

. . . I feel very strongly that the presence of the Bruderhof in the world is 
a silent but nevertheless sharp rebuke to us. It is a reminder of . . . whence we 
came. Either we accept the rebuke, it seems to me, and creatively re-examine 
our position or by default let the Bruderhof and other radical groups take up 
the Anabaptist tradition of the gathered “holy community” and carry it on. 

Brethren alternative service and relief programs, as some have sug- 
gested, are not enough to bridge the great chasm between God and mammon 
and still keep on serving both. The challenge is more penetrating than that. 
To meet this challenge adequately, I believe, a restoration of Brethrenism 
would need to be along the following lines in order for the Brethren to 
become true sons of the Schwarzenau brotherhood and not just their his- 
torical descendants. 


1. Total commitment to the lordship of Christ: a readiness to forsake 
all for the will of God. 


2. A new concept of the church as: 
a. A loving community: Perhaps more than anything else the 
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Brethren need to restore significance to their name and put an 
end to our selfish isolation as individuals—a witness to the world 
as a City set on a hill. 
b. A missionary community: Meeting the needs of humanity as a 
servant and redemptively reconciling men to the body of Christ. 
c. A prophetic community: In permanent tension with everything 
idolatrous in culture. 


. The primacy of the Bible—New Testament: Not a shallow Bibli- 
cism, but a contained probing study of the basic biblical messages 
must be maintained to keep the church mindful of its tension with 
God as well as men. 


We stand accused, as did the church at Ephesus, of having abandoned 
the love we had at first. We must remember from what we have fallen and 
repent and do the works we did at first—or our lampstand will be removed 
from its place. 





God Hath Spoken 


WIicMeEr R. KENSINGER 


Several years ago a college student was puzzled, shocked, and angered 
when a visiting preacher suggested older laws of the Semitic peoples as the 
origin of the Ten Commandments. “Some suppose,” the speaker had said, 
“that the Decalogue was handed down ready-made from heaven, but in 
reality it was the result of a long process, the final summary of customs that 
had proved effective.” To the indignant college lad, this was unbelief, for 
it contradicted the express statement of Exodus 20:1, which reads, “And 
God spake all these words,” together with the note in Exodus 31:18, “. . . 
written with the finger of God.” On the other hand, many peace-loving 
Christians are deeply concerned over passages in which God himself seem- 
ingly instructed the leaders and the armies of Israel to kill off their enemies 
and destroy their property. Difficulties such as these emerge in the light of 
the New Testament teaching and spirit when we take the expression, “And 
God said,” literally, when it is used as the introduction to a direct quotation. 


The problem is the more acute because of the frequency with which 
we find such terms in the Old Testament. More than a dozen times in 
Genesis 1, it is recorded that “God said.” The instructions for the Taber- 
nacle, the Deuteronomic legislation, the prophetic messages—all come from 
the mouth of the Lord. The repetition of this emphasis serves to leave even 
the casual reader with the impression of a divine message in this book. 
And the writer to the Hebrews refers to this same conviction when he begins 
his epistle with the statement that “God, having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath . . . 
spoken unto us in his Son.” 


It is the purpose of our study to investigate these ‘divers portions and 
divers manners” by which the word of the Lord came to those holy men 
of old. 

The subject might be examined by looking at Abraham’s experience of 
the three divine messengers and other instances of divine revelation by 
angelic visitation. Or we could take the dreams of Joseph and the visions of 


As Chalmer Faw pointed out in the first article in the first issue of Brethren Life and 
Thought, Brethren ought to be deeply interested in the meaning of the Bible. Wilmer 
Kensinger, who wrote an article for our second issue, returns to us with a thoughtful 
discussion of the perplexing question of how God spoke in Old Testament times. He 
is the pastor of the Church of the Brethren in Tyrone, Pennsylvania. 
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an Isaiah or a Jeremiah as the channels of divine communication. Then 
there was the sacred oracle, the mysterious urim and thummim, by which the 
will of God was ascertained. Our approach, however, will be a bit more 
ambitious as we endeavor to examine experience, the sense of destiny, and 
reflection upon both as ways by which the word of God came to the bibli- 
cal messengers. It is hoped that by thus examining the manner in which 
God spoke to the holy men of that time, insight may be gained into his 
speaking to our time. 


I 


In the interesting account of the anointing of David by Samuel, we 
find the prophet looking favorably upon Eliab, the oldest son of Jesse. 
But the divine instruction was: “I have refused him, for the Lord seeth not 
as man seeth, for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart” (1 Samuel 16:7). When this is compared with the 
selection of Saul, a striking fact emerges. Saul was a mighty warrior of 
impressive appearance, and because of that appearance was favorably re- 
ceived by the prophet (1 Samuel 9:17). But the first king had proved to be 
a galling disappointment. Through this bitter experience the prophet had 
learned a real lesson. He now knew that the man of the hour was to be 
selected not by reason of height or strength but by virtue of qualities of 
character. And whether this account represents what actually happened or 
is an idealized interpretation by a later writer, the record as it stands plainly 
shows that when the Lord spoke to the prophet in 1 Samuel 9:17 he was 
speaking through the seer’s past experience. 


Jeremiah in his thrilling seventh chapter points to the past experience 
of the Hebrew people to enforce his preaching. Because Shiloh had become 
corrupt and wicked, it was destroyed. Its sacred associations had not saved 
it from the divine condemnation. From its experience, Jerusalem and the 
Temple could look for a similar fate, now that its practices and conduct had 
become so like those of Shiloh in meriting the divine displeasure. The les- 
sons of history and the past experience of the race had become the vehicles 
for the divine word to a hopelessly corrupted city (Jeremiah 7:13). 


In the rough days of the Judges, Jephthah is not condemned for offer- 
ing up his only daughter as a sacrifice following his rash vow. Mozley points 
out (Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, page 75) that “the immolation of human 
sacrifices, particularly of the most precious, the favourite, the first-born 
child, appears as a common usage among many early nations. . . .” Even 
Solomon built a “high place” for Molech of Ammon, who was worshiped 
with human sacrifices (1 Kings 11:7). But the thinkers of the nation in 
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reflecting upon this practice and its most striking example in the case of 
Jephthah began to see how contrary it was to the ways of Israel’s God. And 
so we have that thrilling account of Abraham’s experience in Genesis 22, 
which retains the vital element in the idea of human sacrifices—dedication 
of the most precious to the Lord—while discarding that which is abhor- 
rent—the physical death of the child. Josiah’s reformation carried this 
insight into practice and defiled Topheth, “. . . that no man might make 
his son or his daughter to pass through the fire to Molech” (2 Kings 23:10). 
We have also an express condemnation of this practice from a contemporary 
prophet in Jeremiah 32:35, coming as the “word of the Lord.” And when 
we arrive at Leviticus we find a sweeping prohibition against the practice 
of child sacrifice (Leviticus 18:21). It is evident that the word of the Lord 
on this matter had come through the accumulated experience and reflection 
of the thinkers of Israel. 


W. Robertson Smith has clarified this for us in his brilliant Prophets 
of Israel (page 12). ‘““To say that God speaks to all men alike, and gives 
the same communication directly to all without the use of a revealing agency, 
reduces religion to mysticism. . . . There is a positive element in all re- 
ligion, an element which we have learned from those who went before us.” 
Otherwise religion would become a ‘“‘vague subjective feeling. For if reve- 
lation were not to be altogether futile it was necessary that each new com- 
munication of God should build on those which had gone before, and 
therefore that it should be made within that society which had already ap- 
propriated the sum of previous revelations.” 


Sometimes in the interpretation of Israel’s history, prolonged reflec- 
tion seemed to correct former views regarding the divine action. The earlier 
account of the establishment of the monarchy, for instance, regarded it as 
ordained of God (1 Samuel 9:17f.). ‘The Lord said unto Samuel that he 
would direct the proper man to him at the right time. The later account 
made this step appear as one of apostasy and rejection of God, a concession 
of the Lord to the weakness of the people (1 Samuel 8:6-7). (Stenning in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Volume 4, page 385, summarizes the 
evidence for the two interpretations and characterizes them as “mutually 
contradictory.”) In this later account, the Lord said unto Samuel, “They 
have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me.” So here the more ad- 
vanced and “corrected” insight is superimposed upon the older story. Ma- 
ture understanding had arrived at a more satisfactory appreciation of the 
divine plan. 

There is a similar instance in the two judgments upon the revolution 
of Jehu that upset the house of Ahab. Hosea, living in the northern king- 
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dom and feeling every heart throb of anguish, looked upon this butchery 
with horror. God himself speaks out in condemnation of it (Hosea 1:4). 
From the standpoint of the southern editor of Kings, however, every reign 
was judged by the orientation of its worship, whether directed to God or 
to idols; and Ahab’s kingdom fell far short when measured by that standard. 
Hence its complete destruction was regarded as the intention of God, and 
the commissions to Elijah, to an unnamed prophet, and to Jehu himself 
were ascribed to the direct command of God (2 Kings 9:7). So even in 
Holy Writ spiritual men disagree as to the purposes of God. 

The same principle is found in 2 Samuel 24, where God is said to 
have caused David to enact a census. The editor of Samuel after observing 
the evil consequences coming from that census felt that its inception was in 
the anger of God at the king. The much later Book of Chronicles (1 
Chronicles 21) attempts to correct this unworthy view of God by giving the 
credit to Satan. 

Such illustrations suffice to show how differing interpretations and cor- 
rected insights were labeled “the word of the Lord.” 


II 


We plan to show in the second group of passages how God’s speaking 
came through the Israelite sense of mission and destiny. 

It is difficult to discover just when the Hebrew people first became 
conscious of their exalted destiny in the world. Was it in the time of 
Amos, who insists, “You only have I known of all the families of the earth; 
therefore I will visit upon you all your iniquities’” (Amos 3:2)? Or was 
their unique vocation set before them in the time of Moses at Mt. Sinai? 
(Albright: From the Stone Age to Christianity, page 196.) At any rate, by 
the time of the great writing prophets, Israel was regarded as a chosen 
people. Their special mission was defined in Deuteronomy (7:16; 14:2) as 
wholehearted allegiance to the Lord and complete obedience to his com- 
mandments, and is carried through in the prophetic doctrine of the rem- 
nant. This small group of disciples fulfills the mission of the whole nation 
after judgment and destruction decimate the people. They are the sprout 
and sapling remaining after the falling of the tree. This people of God 
through whom he plans to make a revelation of his will and character in 
the world cannot be wholly blotted out. 

The same sense of Israel’s destiny certainly underlay Isaiah’s unwaver- 
ing confidence when Jerusalem was in danger. Sennacherib had sent his 
insolent Rabshakeh to threaten the city under Hezekiah; but the Lord 
through the prophet steadied the fearful king with these words concerning 
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the Assyrian ruler, ‘“‘He shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow 
there” (Isaiah 37:6, 33). 

In the light of Israel’s exalted mission, Jeremiah preached an opposite 
message over a hundred years after the good Hezekiah. In order that its 
destiny might be accomplished, a change of plan was necessary for the city. 
It had to be destroyed to manifest the righteousness of God and to show 
that he would not tolerate its corrupt ways. Later prophets would add that 
the demands of a universal spiritual religion also made necessary the termi- 
nation of its local habitation on Mt. Zion. 

By the purifying fires of the exile, Israel became fiercely conscious of 
her divine destiny. This is seen particularly in the terms of the great 
prophet of that period: “my servant . . . my chosen .. . a light to the 
Gentiles” (Isaiah 42:6; 53). Eventually there came the thrilling amplifi- 
cation of God’s ancient covenant to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed” (Genesis 22:18). 

Thus in thinking through the exalted destiny of their nation in the 
world, the prophets and the writers of the Hebrew people came to a 
knowledge of the divine will and ways. Jeremiah’s experience in chapter 42 
(verses 11 and 12 in particular) is quite revealing as an illustration of this 


very thing. After thinking the matter over for ten days, the prophet brought 
the word of God to the inquirers, and that word certainly came through 
the conviction of a future destiny for God. 

The growing consciousness of a divine mission gave these men the 
word of God. In the light of that destiny they frequently understood his 
plan for their immediate future. 


III 


Some will insist that our study thus far has reduced the divine revelation 
of the Old Testament to human discovery; that we have debased the word 
of God to human ideals and experience. Having seen how such experience 
and insight were involved in their messages, it now behooves us to look at 
the religious consciousness of the Old Testament writers and prophets. 
How did they regard their relationship with God? Was he to them a 
theoretical idea to be handled and dissected at will? Or was he a living 
Reality who thrust them out to their tasks, often against their own inclina- 
tions and will? 

When Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, accused Amos of being a mercen- 
ary Amos stoutly rejected the charge. He was no professional prophet. God 
had laid his hands on him, taking him from his job and commissioning him 
to preach to Israel. The divine will had cut across his plans and had dis- 
rupted the even tenor of his life. 
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Isaiah’s experience was just as thrilling. He “saw the Lord sitting 
upon a throne,” and he “heard a voice of the Lord.” Isaiah was not merely 
a poet, like Sophocles, nor a philosopher, like Plato. In spite of his poetic 
genius and profound philosophy, Isaiah felt himself to be first of all the 
friend and messenger of the living God. 

As we pass on to Jeremiah, we note the poignant person-to-person con- 
versation between the Lord and his prophet (chapters 1 and 12). The first 
chapter of that seer’s tragic life was a call from on high, overriding his 
objections and pushing him out to his work against his own inclinations. 

Similarly Moses is presented as shrinking back because of his inability 
to speak. Only the assured conviction that the living God was thrusting 
him forward drove him to his task in Egypt and the wilderness. 

The Old Testament writers and prophets, then, were quite sure of the 
presence and inspiration of the living God. Even if they used their powers 
of observation and reasoning and pointed to past experience, it was a word 
from God. Divine revelation came to them through human discovery. God 
was speaking but he was using human words and the human understanding. 
Indeed, how else could he speak that mortals could grasp his meaning? 

The expression ‘““And God said” was more than a mere literary device 
to the prophets. The consciousness of the divine presence and commission 
shows that these whom we have been studying certainly felt that they were 
conveying a message from on high. We might say that the speeches of God 
in Job, for instance, were as much the creative art of the writer as was the 
solilioquy of Hamlet; but that would not be the entire story. The author of 
Job was gripped with the conviction of the reality of God and his desire 
to make himself known. The Old Testament writers were speaking for 
God, not writing essays. 

Consequently the words ‘And God said” stand for a real revelation from 
God even though they do not introduce a direct quotation. The Ten Com- 
mandments have their origin in God even though they may have been 
given through human experience. We may weaken the force, but we 
strengthen the meaning when we paraphrase the prophetic declaration, 
“The word of the Lord came to me,” as ‘““My understanding of God’s will in 
this situation is as follows.” This cannot be too far astray when we realize 
the wealth of meaning in the biblical word, particularly its connotation of 
“will” and “purpose.” Later editors in observing the course of history in 
the light of the prophetic messages were even more certain that their under- 
standing of God’s will in the various situations involved was sound and truly 
a word from on high. 









When You Name Your Church 


RicHArpD N. MILLER 


John R. Scotford has a chapter in his book, The Church Beautiful, 
which he calls ‘““The Importance of the Unimportant.” That might well be 
the heading for this article. In comparison with the program the church 
has to offer, the name is incidental. ““The church by any name would be 
as sweet,” to paraphrase Shakespeare. But when the church is interested 
in attracting new people to that program even the unimportant becomes 
important. 

If you cannot agree that names are important, you will agree, at least, 
that they are interesting. A look through the Church of the Brethren Year- 
book for 1956 discloses such intriguing names as Beans Chapel, Midway, 
Hicksville, Bachelor Run, Crab Run, Scalp Level, Happy Corner, Loon 
Creek, Dry Run, Capon Chapel, Gravel Hill, Peach Blossom, and Ninevah. 

Other names take on a biblical flavor as congregations call themselves 
Antioch, Damascus, Bethel, Bethany, Salem, Zion, Calvary, Hope, Olivet, 
Bethlehem, and St. Paul. You will find a Trinity church and a Unity church, 
two Prince of Peace churches, a Mack and a Stover Memorial, a Friend- 
ship and a Fraternity. 

Although it is difficult to know the actual origin of some of the names 
our churches have chosen, this breakdown may indicate graphically what 
is obvious to most of us. 


BASES FOR THE NAMES OF THE CHURCHES OF THE BRETHREN 


Geographical 
Cities, towns, and villages 
Counties and communities 
Points of the compass—east, west, north and south 
Rivers, creeks, and lakes 
Forests, groves, and parks 
Hills, valleys, and prairies 
Avenues and streets 
Biblical 


It is the editor’s hope that this article will bring some creative suggestions in 
the area of church names. Are the pleasant geographical names of our rural churches 
adequate? Are numerical designations a source of pride or of feelings of inferiority? 

Biographical data about the author may be found in Volume I, Number Two. 
He is the pastor of the Prince of Peace Church of the Brethren in Kettering, a suburb 
of Dayton, Ohio, 
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Chronological 
Miscellaneous 


There is a simplicity about the way we Brethren have named our 
churches. It is the same simplicity that is seen in the plain, white meeting- 
house that sits alongside the peaceful roads of rural America. The two just 
seemed to grow up together, the one supporting the other, and in the 
right setting I like both our historic shrines and our historic names. I 
could not and would not change them. 

The new meetinghouse differs greatly from its ancestors—so does the 
new world. The country church often wakes up to find itself surrounded 
by suburbia and its members meet to plan and pray how it can change itself 
to meet its new challenge. And, wrestling with the angel of the Lord as 
Jacob did in a year long past, they emerge with a new character deserving 
a new name. Numerous churches, outgrowing their crowded lots on city 
corners, plan to relocate and they cannot always take their old names with 
them. Last year we had a net gain of thirteen new churches, seven of them 
churches in new communities. All of these have a chance to name or re- 
name themselves. It is to these new churches and to the old churches in new 
situations that I direct this article with no attempt to be critical of the past. 


CHOOSE A NAME THAT APPEALS 


Holmes, in his poem, The Boys, says of S. F. Smith, “Fate tried to con- 
ceal him by naming him Smith.” It is possible that in our attempt at sim- 
plicity we succeed to the point of concealing the light we so much want to 
share. 

An ancient Hebrew thinker said, “A good name is more desirable than 
great riches.”* Although name in this instance refers to good reputation, 
its meaning can well be extended to say that a good name for a church 
may be more valuable than much advertising. A well-chosen name may 
speak ‘‘a thousand words” to the people who pass. 

“The name of the church,” says Scotford, “may either repel or attract. 
Although long usage has given it excellent local acceptance, one doubts that 
many newcomers to Hartford feel a great impulse to attend the Asylum Hill 
Church. Neither is a poor man in Kansas City going to be spontaneously 
drawn to the Country Club Church. Such names are hurdles to be over- 
come.””* 


2 Proverbs 22:1 (Goodspeed Translation). 
John R. Scotford, The Church Beautiful (Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 1945). Used by permission. 
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Many churches bear utterly humdrum designations. “First” is com- 
monplace, with pretentious implications, while other numeral designations 
suggest increasing inferiority. If one did not know that there are several 
denominations with the same name, Church of God, the yellow pages of the 
Dayton, Ohio, telephone directory would be even more amusing. There 
are so many “‘First’’ churches that they have designated one the First West 
Side Church of God, another the First South Side Church of God, and still 
another the First Conover Street Church of God. Further down the list, 
another, seemingly desiring not to take an inferior numerical designation, 
calls itself the Original Church of God. 

Creeks and plains and the points of the compass have a quaint flavor. 
City and street names help to locate a church, but have little real meaning. 
Real-estate subdivisions have given us a plethora of “Heights” churches, 
most of which are not on elevated ground. 

Scotford feels thus, and I share his feeling: 


A church should seek distinctiveness in all that it does. A good name 
combining religious significance with a modicum of imagination is an 
unmistakable asset, such as “Church of the Pilgrimage” at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, “Church of the Master” in Cleveland, Ohio . . . and 
“Beneficent Church” in Providence, Rhode Island. The saints are worthy 
of remembrance by Protestants, but “Memorial” churches are to be avoided 
because they look to the past rather than the future and suggest some 
degree of proprietorship by somebody. The church with a distinctive name 
enjoys a considerable advantage in its publicity.® 

One should be careful of choosing a name that may be overlooked in 
a community or suggest a different type of church. For instance, Christ 
Church, Trinity Church, Church of the Good Shepherd, Church of Our 
Savior, and Church of the Transfiguration (a near-perfect name for a 
church on a hill) would be distinctive in our community except for the 
fact that other churches have chosen them first. Bethel (House of God), 
though not used in our immediate community, is used by six churches in 
the surrounding city and if used would connect our congregation with the 
Pentecostal churches which bear this name. Church of the Good Samaritan 
would be a fitting name for a Church of the Brethren with its service pro- 
gram, but in some areas where this name is connected with a Catholic hos- 
pital it might connote that the church bearing this name was also Catholic. 

A church which chooses a new name should consider not only what the 
name means to the members but also what it means to the unchurched in 
the community. Whatever your decision, may your name be distinctive and 
appealing. 


* Ibid., page 14. 
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A NAME WILL REMIND YOU 


This is a heading that the prophet Hosea suggested for me. The He- 
brew kingdom was falling apart, and Hosea clearly saw that it was because 
the people had forsaken God. He told them, he preached, but they soon 
forgot his words. How could he keep this message before them long 
enough to do some good? Then an idea came to him with the birth of his 
first son. He named the boy Jezreel, and he connected this name with his 
sermon so that everywhere this child went the people were reminded of 
his father’s message concerning their present sinning and the future 
judgment. 

Time passed and a daughter was born to the Hosea family. The situa- 
tion in the nation was not much improved. The prophet searched for an- 
other name and hit upon Lo-Ruhamah, which means “not pitied.” Wher- 
ever this child went her name would serve as a sermon and its message 
was that the Hebrew people, although a chosen race, would receive no fa- 
voritism, no compassion, until they would return to God. 

A son was born. Hosea named this one Lo Ammi, meaning “not my 
people.” In the market place and along the street, when the prophet called 
for his youngest child, his prophecy would echo in among the houses, “In 
your present condition you are not my people and I am not your God.” 

Although my sympathy goes out to these children who had to grow up 
with these names, Hosea had a good idea. It is one that has been repeated 
many times. Into the fabric of a name are woven a message, a hope, and 
a prayer. 

Take the name Jesus. When the angel of the Lord appeared to Mary, 
he said that her child’s name should be called Jesus, meaning ‘God saves.” 
His very name predicted his calling. Throughout his life he was reminded 
by a name that his purpose on earth was to save his people from their sins. 

Think how this name spoke to him as a youth! No wonder that at the 
age of twelve he felt he must be about his Father’s business! His name 
demanded it. Perhaps it was his name that drove him into the wilderness 
after he was baptized, that he might discover how God’s purposes might 
best be carried out. Maybe his name reminded him when the going be- 
came difficult that he could not turn back if he was to fulfill the hope that 
others had in him. Don’t you think that he thought of this purpose when 
he knelt in dark Gethsemane? Whenever men called his name, he was re- 
minded of his purpose: to lead his people into a right relationship with God. 

Note the miracle that was worked on Simon, Andrew’s brother. When 
he joined the ranks as one of Jesus’ disciples, our Lord said, “Your name 
shall no longer be Simon, but from now on it shall be Peter, which means 
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rock.” This fellow was not very much like a rock. One moment he was 
willing to go with Jesus unto death, and the next minute he was asleep at 
his job of watching and praying. He vowed that he would never leave 
Jesus’ side even if the whole world forsook him. Hours later he denied that 
he even know this young Galilean. There was nothing stable about Peter, 
except his name. 

Yet this same boisterous, moody, changeable disciple became a true 
leader—a tower of strength. Peter was no weakling when he stood up be- 
fore the Jewish rulers. And when they demanded that the Christians stop 
preaching, his bold reply was, ““We must obey God, not man.’ It was a 
man with a Gibraltar-like character who returned to Rome, as tradition has 
it, that he might minister to his friends facing persecution, there to be cru- 
cified on a cross, head downward. 

This purposely has been an oversimplification. It takes more than a 
name to make a church or a person significant. It takes hard work as well 
as vision; an adequate prayer life as well as a name; and time is needed to 
realize these purposes. But a name serves as a constant reminder. 

A name can be this same reminder for a congregation. We set a dream 
—a dream for this generation and for those that come after, for this present 
fellowship as well as those who join in the future. Our name should re- 
mind us that we have a message. 


WE HAVE A DENOMINATIONAL HERITAGE 


It is interesting to discuss with others what they consider the con- 
tribution of this denomination is to the church ecumenical.’ Some say 
it is the simple life, giving it a wide and varied interpretation. Others say 
it is clean living (clean thoughts and habits). Some add good family life, 
hospitality, strong fellowship, New Testament-centeredness, and respect for 
conscience. 

Truthfulness has been such a claim (at least among Brethren) that 
the slogan, “A Brethren’s word is as good as his bond,” has been coined. 
Kermit Eby tells of a council meeting in which his grandfather sought to 
correct a brother who was putting water in the milk on market day. His 
argument was that “Brethren just don’t do those things.” 

Dan West says that it is not any one thing that makes us unique. It 
is the way we have combined various ideas. This is our claim to being. 


* Acts 5:29. 

* See Vernard Eller’s “That Good Thing . . .” in the Gospel Messenger, May 22 and 29, 1954; Dan 
West’s “What Do the Brethren Have?” in Horizons, December 20, 1953; and Richard N. Miller’s “To 
Serve the Present Age” in Brethren Life and Thought, Winter 1956, all from the Brethren Publishing 
House, Elgin, Illinois, 
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I’m inclined to say that it is discipleship—living like Jesus. This gives 
rise to our emphasis on serving, love demonstrated, and peace. Perhaps 
those best qualified to appraise our contribution are those outside this 
denomination. 

This is a story that M. R. Zigler tells. As our representative at the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva, Switzerland, he was told one day 
by a man from one of the larger denominations: “Now, you stick in here, 
M. R. You have a message of peace that the world needs and you have a 
constituency to back you up. I believe the same things you do, but my 
denomination has not gone on record, and other council members will 
not listen to me because I do not have the constituency to give my view 
support.” 

We have a heritage to offer, and our name ought to remind us of this 
heritage. Church of the Brethren should always be in our church’s name. 
Most of us are thoroughly convinced of this. Perhaps we are convinced to 
the point that we forget that we belong to a larger Christian family; so I 
would add that a name should also remind us of our Christian heritage. 


WE HAVE A CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


After all, our denomination (and most of them for that matter) has 
been in existence only about two hundred fifty years, while Christianity 
is almost eight times that old. We are but a part of a great family which 
includes all denominations here and now and which embraces all the mem- 
bers since the church began. 


Paul, in one of his letters, speaks of the “cloud of witnesses” in which 
he pictures a great heavenly bleacher section where all the Christians of the 
past sit rooting and praying for the work done in each particular church 
and by each Christian in this world’s arena. 


Our neighbors, I am convinced, want to belong to a church with a 
conscious membership in this larger family. Therefore, they want to be 
connected with some denomination. You must belong to a denomination 
in order to be a working member of the National Council of Churches and 
the World Council of Churches, the institutional symbols of this ecumenical 
urge. 

They want to know what this denomination has to offer and how it 
fits into the historic picture, but most of all they want to belong to a church 
which recognizes its part in the body of Christ. 


I’m not sure how one would place this value in a name. Ideally the 
name should remind us of this. There is a practice among some churches 
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which might serve as part of the answer. Trinity Church in Chicago is an 
Evangelical United Brethren church. They have good reason to be proud 
of their denomination, but they know that the church is larger than the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. So they call their congregation 
Trinity church in big letters to remind those in the community of the 
greater heritage. Then in smaller lettering they have written Evangelical 
United Brethren to serve as a reminder of their denominational heritage. 
It seems to me that they have placed the importance of each in the right 
perspective. 


WE HAVE A MASTER, JESUS CHRIST 


The perfect name ought also to remind us of our Master. He is the 
one who unites us in one body. Jesus told his disciples to baptize people in 
his name. That is, we are given both experience and a name to remind 
us that we belong to him. 

It is easy to forget this name in our frenzied living. Unless we have 
established a habit of prayer, it may be that we will go for two or three 
days before remembering that we bear the name of Christ. When tensions 
mount, it is easy to “fly off the handle.” We say things we would not say 
if at that moment we remembered we are Christians. If we could cultivate 
the habit of remembering that we belong to Christ, our conscience would 
not permit us to live in such a way that we would bring dishonor to his 
name. 

A church on a corner, bearing the name of Christ, serves as that re- 
minder. People passing that corner, day after day, view that church and 
remember some quality of our Lord. Names like Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Christ Church, Church of Our Savior, Prince of Peace Church, 
Messiah Church, Church of the Suffering Servant, Church of the Master, 
and Church of Our Redeemer remind us of Jesus Christ. 


At one time Bethel (House of God) impressed me as a good name for 


a church. It is a good name except for one fact. A Jewish synagogue could 
be called the same. There is nothing distinctively Christian about it. How 


much better would be a name which would remind us of some experience 
Christ had such as Olivet, Bethany, Church of the Transfiguration, Bethle- 
hem, and Galilee! 


This author is not attempting to provide the perfect name. Perhaps no 
one name can answer all the requirements. I simply write to challenge the 
creativity of Brethren who have the opportunity of naming a church. 
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WE HAVE A PURPOSE 


When the second Brethren church chose Prince of Peace* as its name, 
several letters were received suggesting the difficulty of telling them apart." 
The problem was considered and it was concluded that the concern should 
not be the locating of this church on the Brotherhood map but the giving 
of a Christian and prophetic name to this congregation in its new com- 
munity. The purpose this church chose, then, was to serve Christ in its 
community. 

To convey this purpose to a community, churches try several different 
ways. Many are choosing to include community in their names. Eleven 
of our churches have done this. I do not believe that this is necessary or 
advisable, for a number of reasons. 

The word community has many different meanings. Some are sus- 
picious, believing that this implies an approach radically new. Others fear 
that those churches bearing this name will someday become so community 
minded that they slip away from the denomination. To a person who is 
alert, denominationally speaking, it confuses relationships. New people in 
the community have a right to wonder if this is a Church of the Brethren 
or a member of the Association of Community Churches. It seems to me 
that we ought to reserve community as a denominational designation just 
as Brethren steer away from choosing the name Church of Christ or 
Disciples Church. 

The second reason is that the word community is superfluous. A 
church that copies itself after the Master must be interested in serving 
people in his name. A church must be interested in its community or it 
is not a church. Here is a place where our program should speak, rather 
than adding another word to our name. And remember, ours is a large 
community. In the words of John Wesley, “the world is our parish.” 

Then, too, the word focuses our attention on too small an area. Our 
primary purpose is not to serve a community. If it were, we would be a 
mere social club. We are to serve Christ and I would consider it of much 
greater importance to have a name remind us of our Master and of his 
community than to have a name that might fence us in. We have enough 
danger of smallness without a name that draws the boundaries. 


SO WE SEARCH FOR A NAME 
During the next five years, if this year is typical, at least one hundred 


*This name was first used by the church in Denver, Colorado, suggested by one of its members, 
and picked from nearly one hundred entries. Several churches in the Chicago area bear the name 
Peace Evangelical and Reformed. 

"There are at least six Pleasant Hills; so this is not the first time a duplication has been made, 
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churches will have an opportunity to name or rename themselves. It will 
be interesting to look at the Church of the Brethren Yearbook for 1961. 
I plan to, and I hope that I will find the historic names that mean so much 
to us. But I hope that I will find other names which will come to mean 
even more: 
——names that appeal to the Brethren and the stranger in our midst 
——names that are distinctive, full of dignity and meaning 
——names that convey our hopes and dreams 
——names that will remind us of our heritage as Brethren and our 
greater heritage as Christians 
——names that will remind us of him who unites us all in bonds of 
love and service 
——names that will bring us closer together, rather than drive us farther 
apart 
——names that prompt us to purposeful action under God 
——names that we can grow into, rather than out of 
Of this I am convinced: In the work of the church—the winning of 
men to Christ—no detail is too small to be important, even a name—for a 
name will remind you. 





The Profound Emotion in Religion 


A. G. BREIDENSTINE 


Why do men do what they do? What causes such wide variation in 
behavior? Why do some men work hard while others do practically nothing? 
To be sure, these questions demand many answers, but one answer relates 
to men’s feelings—the emotions. We are prone to give man too much 
credit for thinking and reasoning about his problems, and too little credit 
for his feelings. Paul, the apostle, recognized this trait.in himself and in 
others when he said, “For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ; which is far better: Nevertheless to abide in 
the flesh is more needful for you.”” He felt like being with Christ but his 
powers of reason told him where he was needed. As is well known, however, 
Paul often yielded to his feelings; especially so before his Damascus-road 
experience. Of all men, Paul knew better than to do so. He had developed 
his reason. He was highly educated. Nevertheless, he admitted that his 
“inner man” often made the decisions. We, too, could admit the same. 


But what is this “inner man” and how does this idea relate to our 
subject? For the purposes of this paper the “inner man” is the same as our 
emotions. This, therefore, calls for a clear-cut definition, if such is possible. 
The statement by P. T. Young is probably as complete as can be found. He 
describes emotion as “an acute disturbance of the individual as a whole, psy- 
chological in origin, involving behavior, conscious experience, and visceral 
functioning.” 

This definition implies that the Latin word emovere, from which we 


This article was originally prepared for the Music and Worship Committee of 
the Church of the Brethren, and was read and discussed by the committee. The author 
was born, reared, and educated in Pennsylvania. After graduating from Elizabethtown 
College, he began his career as an educator. He did his graduate work at Temple 
University. For the past eighteen years he has been in administrative work, first as 
dean of Hershey Junior College, then of Franklin and Marshall College. Presently he 
is dean of instruction in State Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania. He has 
been a member of the Governor’s Commission on Public Education, many professional 
and civic organizations, and the Rotary Club. An active layman in the Lancaster Church 
of the Brethren, he has also carried wider church responsibilities, serving on the National 
Council of Men’s Work, the Church of the Brethren Hymnal Committee, and the 
Japanese Christian University Foundation. He and his family live at 715 Pleasure Road, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


* Philippians 1:23, 24. 
*Norman L. Munn, Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946), page 263, citing 
P. T. Young Emotion in Man and Animal (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1943), page 60. 
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get our word emotion and which means “‘to stir up,” is essentially correct 
for our meaning today. When we are stimulated suddenly or in an unusual 
manner we behave emotionally. Such behavior involves external somatic 
changes (sweating, raising of hairs, wide opening of eyes, and other modi- 
fications of the soma). More significantly, however, emotive behavior has 
also a visceral component (fluttering of the heart, butterfly stomach, change 
in blood pressure, and numerous other visceral disturbances). Glandular 
imbalance and stimulation are less obvious immediately, but certainly often 
manifest havoc hours and even days after the precipitating emotional inci- 
dent. Chief among the glands in this regard is the medulla of the adrenals 
and its power-producing hormone, adrenalin. Sharp stimulation, however, 
also produces changes in our neurone functioning. In this regard it might 
be helpful if we were to consider our nervous systems as composed of two 
divisions: the central system with all of its branches and the autonomic 
system. If the stimulation is ordinary, impulses move in the ordinary chan- 
nels; if, however, it is sharp, sudden, strong, or unusual, the normal channels 
cannot contain the impulses; so they overflow into the autonomic system. 
This situation compares favorably with our land-water system. Ordinary 
rainfall is carried in the rivers, streams, creeks, without any difficulty. Flash 
floods, however, cause an overflow into crevices, land depressions, or dry 
creek beds. So it is with our “inner man.” He performs without much 
fuss, or he may become our dynamic for good or evil. 


Before we can define the different kinds of emotions we must under- 
stand a little more of our emotional mechanism. As mentioned previously, 
emotional impulses flow over the autonomic nervous system. This system, 
a loop-line extension of the central nervous system, is divided into three 
main parts. The top portion is known as the cranial division, the lower 
portion the sacral division, and the middle portion the thoracolumbar or 
sympathetic division. 

The cranial and sacral portions are associated with the pleasant emo- 
tions of life. In one way or another these systems co-ordinate their function 
so as to intensify emotional satisfactions. Cranio-sacral activity is clearly 
observable in singing, states of euphoria, comfortable digestion, joy, agree- 
able sounds, pleasant colors, flowers, beauty of all sorts, and generally the 
satisfaction of appetitive craving. The sympathetic system, on the other 
hand, is active during unpleasant emotions such as fear, anger, rage, sorrow, 
grief and pain. 


In many types of emotional behavior the distinctions between cranio- 
sacral functioning and sympathetic functioning are not clear cut. Emo- 
tional flashes may involve waves of sensation over the scalp or down the 
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spinal cord, goose-flesh, dilation of the pupils, and some erection of body 
hairs. Many of us have experienced such emotions on the occasions of 
ceremonials, weddings, funerals, acts of triumph, extreme bravery, awe- 
inspiring views such as the Grand Canyon, unspeakably inspiring music, 
thrills, sheer euphoria, and situations commonly termed as “‘out-of-this- 
world.” When such experiences involve over-all functioning, the cranio- 
sacral system clearly in prominence, the sensations are enjoyable and the 
emotion is not merely pleasant or unpleasant—it is profound. 

Profound emotions are known by many specific names. The most 
readily recognized by us are terms such as thrill, awe, weeping, self-pity, 
aesthetic feelings, and empathy. Without becoming too profound let us 
illustrate the emotional analysis of a thrill. For the sake of complete clarity 
let us use the experiences on a roller coaster as an example. The speed at 
hazardous curves, the precipitous dips, the clatter of the wheels, and the 
screaming of girls all produce fear, a sympathetic stimulation. The assurance 
that on previous trips everything came off without accident, the utter res- 
ignation of callous frequent travelers, and pleasant company all add up to 
considerable cranial stimulation. When a boy gives his best girl-friend a 
shield of protection, or a parent fondly protects the child, such stimulations 
are clearly relegated to the sacral division. How people seek out such thrills 
over and over again year after year! This should serve as a lesson to us 
on church committees. How can we inspire the leaders of our churches to 
produce a hold on people which is compelling yet withal much more up- 
lifting than a roller-coaster thrill? 

John R. Scotford, editor of Advance, wrote an article explaining the 
emotional hunger of Protestants for an experience of the presence of God. 
He entitled his article, ‘“‘Needed—A Protestant Substitute for the Mass.’’* 

The amount of coughing in a church service is always interesting and 
sometimes significant. It was the eight o’clock Mass in a large church on 

Chicago’s south side. The congregation coughed lustily through the first part 

of the Mass in which the epistle and Gospel for the day are read. They coughed 

through the notices, which to the non-Catholic are usually the most interesting 

part of the service. When the rector of the parish appeared and told of his 
pilgrimage to Europe, for which the people had paid, and of his interview with 

the pope, they kept on coughing. But when the real Mass began and they 

approached the consecration of the elements, the coughing stopped and a holy 

awe came over the people. Even the taking of two offerings, in the jaunty 
fashion found chiefly in Catholic churches, did not disturb the emotional 
intensity of these sacred moments. 

Here is an almost perfect illustration of the real power of the Roman 

Catholic Church. It offers its people an emotional experience of the presence 


*John R. Scotford, “Needed—A Protestant Substitute for the Mass,” The Messenger, May 8, 1951. 
Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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of God. For them, God is in the church. It does this for all sorts and conditions 
of men from the Mexican peon to the Manhattan millionaire—or his wife. 

Rome is crystal clear as to how this miracle is wrought. When the duly 
consecrated priest repeats the words, Hoc est corpus meum, the wafers and the 
wine become the body and blood of Christ and God is corporeally present in his 
church. 

If we accept this, we should bow the knee to Rome and become Catholics; 
if we reject this teaching we must still find some adequate explanation for the 
power of the Mass in the hearts of men. 

An intellectual discussion of the doctrine of transubstantiation is beside 
the point. For the faithful, Mass is not an intellectual but an emotional 
experience. They take its theology for granted while they enjoy the feelings 
which it evokes. The teaching of the church concerning the Real Presence is 
at bottom the rationalization of an emotional experience. The doctrine of 
transubstantiation does not create the mood of the Mass; it explains it. The 
proof of this lies in the millions of people who have been stirred by the Mass 
when they had only the haziest ideas as to the official explanation of the rite. 
Even an unbelieving Protestant, such as myself, who completely rejects the 
intellectual basis of the Mass, can at times be deeply moved by it as a religious 
experience. 

For Protestants the profitable approach to the study of the Mass is not 
theological but psychological. Why do our Catholic friends manifest such holy 
awe when the three bells tinkle and the priest elevates the host? This is the 
question we need to face. 

We can only suggest the areas in which the answer is to be found: life-long 
association with the church, particularly in connection with life’s three great 
events, birth, marriage and death; the confident voice of the church rising 
above the uncertain clamor of the day; the employment of the arts to prepare 
the emotions for the experience of the Mass; the skillful use of psychological 
suggestion; the persuasion of group action. The more we study these elements, 
the less miraculous will the Mass appear. 

This leads to the greatest question of all for Protestants: why cannot we 
give people an experience of the presence of God similar to that of the Catholic 
Mass? 

The answer is that we can and we do—to some people at some times. 
Protestantism would not be here if that were not the case. But with us this 
experience of the divine presence is too sporadic and unpredictable. The good 
Catholic who goes to church and who does certain simple things after he gets 
there will be rewarded with a feeling of exaltation. When a Protestant goes 
to church anything or nothing may happen. This is why Catholics, as a group, 
are much better churchgoers than Protestants. The former know what to 
expect; the latter don’t. 

On the intellectual side the Protestants have the advantage. The Protestant 
equivalent for the doctrine of transubstantiation is Luther's teaching of the 
universal priesthood of all believers. This is far more understandable. It has 
genuine popular appeal. For it men have died. 

Our real competition with Rome is at the emotional level. For most men 
religion is a matter of the heart rather than the head. If they are sufficiently 
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stirred within, the brain can usually figure out some sort of rationalization for 
the experience. The recently enunciated doctrine of the assumption of the 
Virgin Mary is a lovely illustration of this process. Popular devotion to Mary 
had grown to such a point that it needed further intellectual justification—and 
Rome adjusted to the situation. 

If Protestantism is to be the faith of the many rather than the private 
opinion of the few, it must broaden its emotional appeal. For whether they 
realize it or not, Protestants crave something of the experience which the 
Catholic Mass gives the faithful. 

In this field Protestantism has vast resources, some of which are used, some 
of which are not. Song is our most priceless heritage. We use music with an 
effectiveness not approached by any other religious group, and we are using 
more of it all the time. Preaching is an undoubted asset, although it has been 
grievously overworked and grossly misused. Protestantism has talked millions 
of people into a fine state of boredom, while television is demonstrating anew 
the simple fact that most people see far more than they hear. We have neglected 
most of the other arts. Intellectual obsessions have kept us from a proper 
understanding of the mind of the common man. Too often we have tried to 
make the populace over in our own image, with the result that the multitude 
has run away from us. 

There is much hope for Protestantism. We are beginning to recognize that 
worship is more than a matter of words. The current ecclesiastical building ; 
boom is compounded of two elements: the desire of the churches to get 
adequate roofs over their heads and the yearning for places of worship in which 
it is easy to feel the presence of God. The religious arts are coming into their 
own, including even the use of the motion of the dance as a means for 
expressing religious emotion. We are getting our weddings back into the 
churches. Some day we will cease to honor our dead in commercial establish- 
ments. The “meeting house” idea is fading while the religious associations with 
the house of God are increasing. 

The way to meet Rome is not to ape the Mass but to find its true Protestant 
equivalent. The high-church efforts to get our people to “early celebrations” 
have not been conspicuously successful. Those who really want to go to Mass 
seem to prefer the Roman variety. But increasing Protestant church attendance 
suggests that the element of holy awe is finding an increasing place in our 
worship. We still have far to go, but there are churches where the same 
hush is experienced as in the Mass. Curiously, this is sometimes in connection 
with the reception of the offering. It is also found at the end of the service 
when the people are kneeling after the benediction but before the organ 


postlude. 

Scotford has said very well that people in and out of religion seek to 
experience profound emotions. He might have added that Protestants can 
do much to assist profoundness by improving on church architecture, color, 
neatness, cleanliness, appropriateness, orderliness, worshipful music, prayers, 
sermons, readings, and silence. How we generally forget silence! And how 


some fond mothers forget it! 
Some Protestants try to copy the Roman Mass; others come close to 
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copying parades, spectacular theatrical performances, and even acrobatics. 
Wherever such attempts have been tried the results were disappointing. We 
must be unique, original, completely in good taste, and appropriate. Strictly 
speaking, we must aim to adapt the service to the needs of the people in the 
pew. It doesn’t follow that what serves one audience will necessarily serve 
another. Practicing the presence of God differs widely from people to 
people. Are there, however, some essentials which apply generally? With- 
out becoming too boresome let us examine several not already mentioned. 
To practice the presence of God produces the profound emotion many 
seek. If we agree that God is wise, powerful, good, kind, fatherly, orderly, 
sure, complete, just, and approachable we have cues to point the way. 
Perhaps we can approach him best through friendliness as expressed by 
those who greet us at the door. Perhaps we can visibly recognize his pres- 
ence by bowing the head and breathing a prayer as we seat ourselves in the 
pew. Surely we can maintain reverence by withholding gossipy talk or 
giggly laughter. The choir can help us with really great and profoundly 
inspired music, and so can the organist. The church appointments can be 
colorful, using the psychologically correct white, purple, gold, saturated 
red, green, or other colors known to produce attention. Subdued light and 
the absence of outside noises from cars, trucks, busses, and trains are always 
helpful. The theologians may explain the possibilities which exist in 
church symbols. As we sit in the pew we observe the church bulletin. Is it 
neat, colorful, in good taste, accurate, properly folded, and suggestive of 
worship? As the minister leads us does he know the way with confidence, 
humility, and appropriateness? Can he lead us without calling the directions 
—to sit, stand, sing, kneel, give money, and the like? These directions gen- 
erally snap our thoughts and feelings back into the office, shop, home, civic 
club, banquet hall, and other weekday situations. Can the minister, the 
organist, the choirmaster, and even the choir itself become as inconspicuous 
as possible so that the message of word or music may prevail? More than all 
of these peripheral considerations, however, what of the actual spirit of the 
worship? 

The spirit of the worship comes very close to the crux of the whole 
affair. Because of it our forefathers experienced the presence of a living 
God profoundly even in a barnlike church. There is no substitute for gen- 
uine friendliness as manifested in the voices of worship—music or word. 
No one can completely hide his innermost feelings, hence an aggregation 
of expectant longings stir a minister in a way which he just cannot resist. 
These same longings mingled with silent prayers can move cold and hard- 
ened members and stir nonmembers and sinners in unbelievable ways. 
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Many churches have yet to experience what can happen when a sanctuary 
filled with worshipers is charged with profoundness. 

Another aspect of worship which makes for profoundness relates to 
high thinking. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Reinhold Niebuhr, and countless 
others have moved audiences mightily through high thinking. Gems of 
thoughts and fresh ideas cling so firmly that it is hard to realize that man 
himself proclaimed them—one is placed into a position of thinking God’s 
thoughts after him. 

Without laboring the subject any further let us conclude. Man “hank- 
ers after” profound emotions. He subscribes his loyalty to the institutions 
which offer him profound experiences. In the church, the Roman Catholic 
worship has held countless thousands. The Protestants have done so also, 
but surely we can improve our efforts by giving careful attention to our 
church buildings, our worship content, the spirit of the service, the level of 
thinking in worship, and above all the realization that we can move into 
the presence of a living God, indeed we are invited to do so. What is 
more profound and what can we of the church do that is more significant 
than to lend our efforts to produce profoundness in music and worship? 





Historical Notes 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NoN-BRETHREN 
Sources OF BRETHREN History, II 


Rocser E. SAPpPINGTON 


When the value of a couple of pages written by the Reverend Elhanan 
Winchester in 1787 becomes apparent, it is indeed surprising that this 
material has not been used more often by Brethren historians. Certainly, it 
is one of the finest statements preserved for us about our eighteenth-century 
forefathers. The writings of this prominent American minister provide the 
material for the second in a series of studies in non-Brethren English lan- 
guage sources for the history of the Church of the Brethren. 

Only two Brethren writers have evinced a familiarity with this material, 
and one of them did not know its real origin. Dr. F. D. Dove in his Cul- 
tural Changes in the Church of the Brethren quoted a paragraph by Win- 
chester,’ but gave credit in the citation to I. D. Rupp’s An Original History 
of the Religious Denominations at Present Existing in the United States, 
published in 1844.* A more important, but little noticed, use of Winchester 
is found in Elder J. H. Moore’s Some Brethren Pathfinders.* He was 
familiar with the work and writings of Winchester and also with his role 
in the dissemination of universalism in the early German Baptist Brethren 
Church.* . 

An understanding of the life of Elhanan Winchester is a helpful back- 
ground for this study. As a youth at Brookline, Massachusetts, where he 
was born on September 30, 1751, he showed signs of having an unusual 
mind; in spite of limited schooling opportunities, learning was easy for him, 
and he acquired a working knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and French. At 
the age of eighteen he was converted and joined a local church. Shortly 
afterwards he was married, and about this time he began to preach (no con- 
nection, apparently). His preaching immediately drew large audiences. 

From the beginning, his religious life had elements of uncertainty and 
fluctuation which evidently continued throughout his life. About 1770 he 


1 Frederick Denton Dove, Cultural Changes in the Church of the Brethren (Elgin: Brethren 
Publishing House, 1932), page 39. 

* Philip Boyle, “Baptists or Brethren, German,” from I. Daniel Rupp, An Original History of the 
Religious Denominations at Present Existing in the United States (Philadelphia: J. Y. Humphreys, 1844), 
page 94. 

*J. H. Moore, Some Brethren Pathfinders (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1929), pages 140-143. 

“A copy of Winchester’s volume which mentions the Dunkers is listed in the J. H. Moore Library 
at the Brethren Publishing House. 
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went to Canterbury, Connecticut, where he became associated with an 
open-communion Baptist church by being immersed. The following year 
his preaching at Rehoboth, Massachusetts, started a religious revival which 
led to the establishment of a Baptist church, of which he was ordained the 
minister. Within a year his theology had changed to the extent that he 
had become a close-ccommunion Baptist and a strict Calvinist; this caused 
dissension in his church and his withdrawal from it. In 1774, after having 
preached in several places, he accepted the pastorate of a Baptist church in 
South Carolina. 

Six years later he began a seven-year pastorate of the largest Baptist 
church in Philadelphia. Here his church was crowded by those who wanted 
to hear him preach. He won the regard and friendship of such men as 
Benjamin Rush.* It was during these years that his reading and study led 
him to accept the doctrine of universal restoration. His preaching this 
doctrine disrupted his congregation; although the majority sided with him, 
they and he were driven out by the orthodox remnant. He continued his 
preaching in the hall of the University of Pennsylvania and established a 
Universalist church in Philadelphia. Feeling called to proclaim the gospel 
in England, he left Philadelphia in 1787 and went to London. Here his 
preaching also attracted great crowds, and he found time to publish a 
number of books setting forth his theological views; these were widely read 
both in England and in America. Perhaps because of family troubles, he 
suddenly returned to America at the height of his fame in 1794. The fol- 
lowing year tuberculosis took his life. His preaching and his writing had 
made him the intellectual leader of the early American Universalists in his 
short life of forty-five years. 

Actually, modern Universalism began with John Murray, who was 
influenced by the writings of James Relly, particularly his Union, published 
in London in 1759. Murray came to America in 1770 as a disciple of Relly 
and began an itinerant ministry, chiefly in New England. A few churches 
were established in the New England and the Middle Atlantic states. El- 
hanan Winchester apparently adopted Universalism independently of Mur- 
ray; his espousal of this doctrine gave it a powerful and vigorous polemicist. 
By 1790 the Universalists were numerous enough to hold a convention in 
Philadelphia. Three years later a New England convention was organized; 
in 1803 this convention adopted a brief creed which is the historic basis of 
American Universalism. It is probably the best brief statement of Uni- 
versalism that could be cited in connection with this study. 

Article I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 


*Dr. Benjamin Rush also was acquainted with our Dunker forefathers. See the first article in this 
series in Brethren Life and Thought, Volume II, Number One, page 75. 
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Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God, and of the duty, 
interest, and final destination of mankind. 

Article II. We believe that there is one God, whose nature is love, 
revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of grace, who will finally 
restore the whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

Article III. We believe that holiness and true happiness are inseparably 
connected, and that believers ought to be careful to maintain order, and practise 
good works, for these things are good, and profitable unto men.° 

The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed considerable growth 
of the group under the leadership of Hosea Ballou of Boston, who gave 
to the church its unitarian direction. 


The second article of this creed emphasizing the importance of love in 
the nature of God would have a special appeal to the Brethren. For many 
Dunkers this belief in a universal restoration seemed to be the logical 
corollary of the nature of God’s love which they already accepted and pro- 
claimed. Elder J. H. Moore has confirmed this contention. Furthermore, 
he felt that the doctrine received its “firm foothold mainly through the 
writings of Elhanan Winchester.”” In 1787, Winchester published The 
Universal Restoration, Exhibited in Four Dialogues; this book was very 
widely read and was reprinted a number of times.* 


There is no record that this book was translated into German, but many 
Dunkers managed to read it and to be greatly influenced by it, according to 
Elder Moore. He concluded that it “fell into the hands of hundreds of 
our people and played havoc with the faith of some of them, especially those 
living in Kentucky and Missouri.’ He particularly attributed the disap- 
pearance of the Cape Girardeau congregation in southeastern Missouri to 
the conflict with the Universalist doctrine.’ This conflict with Universalism 
reached the floor of Annual Meeting on at least two recorded occasions. 
In 1849 the Meeting “considered, that we could not approve, by any means” 
of a minister’s preaching universal redemption publicly.” Nearly thirty 
years later, in 1878, the Meeting granted the request “to stop the Brethren 
in publishing and selling books in favor or against the doctrine of Universal 
Restoration.” It is obvious that this doctrine did have its influence on 
the Brethren Church of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


* Philip Schaff, ed., The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 1891), IV, 2429. 

* Moore, Pathfinders, page 140. 

*I have used the edition which is found in the Duke University Library: Elhanan Winchester, 
The Universal Restoration, Exhibited in Four Dialogues (Worcester, Massachusetts: Isaiah Thomas, 
June 1803). 

* Moore, op. cit., pages 143-145. 

*° Minutes of the Annual Meetings of the Church of the Brethren, 1778-1909 (Elgin: Brethren 
Publishing House, 1909), 1849, article 30, page 110. 

11 Ibid., 1878, article 9, page 358. 
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Winchester became well acquainted with the Dunkers in the years that 
he resided at Philadelphia and specifically mentioned in his book the fact 
that he was with the Dunkers at Germantown on the first Sunday in April 
1781. He had a very favorable opinion of the Dunkers, and Moore claimed 
that he “seriously thought of uniting with the church.” Certainly, he was 
a welcomed visitor in their homes and at their places of worship. He had 
come to know and appreciate the high quality of these Dunkers. It was in 
an effort to prove to his readers that the doctrine of universal restoration 
did not make its believers morally irresponsible and hence careless that he 
cited the beliefs and characteristics of these Dunkers who accepted it. 


The Tunkers, or German Baptists, in Pennsylvania and the states adjacent, 
who take the Scriptures as their only guide in matters both of faith and practice, 
have always (as far as I know) received, and universally, at present, hold these 
sentiments: But such Christians, I have never seen as they are; so averse are 
they to all sin, and to many things that other Christians esteem lawful, that 
they not only refuse to swear, go to war, etc., but are so afraid of doing anything 
contrary to the commands of Christ, that no temptation would prevail upon 
them ever to sue any person at law, for either name, character, estate, or any 
debt, be it ever so just: They are industrious, sober, temperate, kind, 
charitable people; envying not the great, nor despising the mean: They read 
much, they sing and pray much, they are constant attendants upon the worship 
of God; their dwellinghouses are all houses of prayer: They walk in the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless both in public and 
private: They bring up their children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord: No noise of rudeness, shameless mirth, loud, vain laughter, is heard 
within their doors: The law of kindness is in their mouths; no sourness, or 
moroseness, disgraces their religion; and whatsoever they believe their Savior 
commands, they practice, without inquiring or regarding what others do. 

I remember the Rev. Morgan Edwards, formerly minister of the Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia once said to me, “God will always have a visible people 
on earth; and these are his people at present, above any other in the world.” 
And in his history of the Baptists in Pennsylvania, speaking of these people, 
he says: “General redemption they certainly held, and, withal, general 
salvation; which tenets (though wrong) are consistent. In a word, they are 
meek and pious Christians; and have justly acquired the character of The 
Harmless Tunkers.”¥ 


This fine statement about the Dunkers of the eighteenth century is 
made even more unusual by the fact that the Dunkers were hated and 
persecuted during the Revolutionary War, which had only recently ended 
when this was written. This material was used extensively by many nine- 
teenth-century writers such as Rupp, but it has been largely overlooked by 
Brethren historians. Truly, it needs to be dusted off and its true lustre 
polished by more frequent use. 


12 Winchester, op. cit., pages 154-55. 
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The Paradoxes of Democracy, Kermit Eby and June Greenlief. (A 
Haddam House Book; New York: Association Press, c1956.) 219 pages. 
$3.50. 


In this book Kermit Eby and June Greenlief, his assistant at the University of 
Chicago, consider the functioning of American democracy against the background of 
the contradictions manifest in our society. Regarding democracy as the political 
instrument designed to guarantee freedom for the individual while promoting the 
greatest good for the greatest number (the essential paradox), they begin the discussion 
by raising questions about the conflicting natures of freedom and goodness in 
contemporary life: risk vs. security, experiment and invention vs. conformity, intuition 
vs. tradition, action vs. thought. Not attempting a systematic exposition of the 
philosophical principles involved, the authors emphasize the personal involvement 
of every American in the paradoxes of democracy. In a personally written section of 
the book, Kermit Eby writes, “Today, I am a teacher. As a teacher I have but one 
desire: to produce tough-minded and functioning idealists.” This statement character- 
izes the book. Like a teacher, it raises more questions than it answers and the argument 
is for the idealist to engage in the practical processes by which decisions are reached 
in a democracy. 

Tough-minded idealism is, of course, a contradiction in terms. Schematically 
speaking, idealism is tender-minded. The tough-minded are realistic. By wedding 
tough-mindedness to idealism, Eby and Greenlief hope to solve what they call the 
current American paradox, in which they find that on the one hand the American 
“believes in individualism; on the other hand he is the sworn enemy of the different.” 
The tough-minded idealist is the man who can go down in the crowd without losing 
himself in the crowd. Subject to all the pressures and compromises that characterize 
the battlegrounds of ideas, he keeps his motivations rooted in principles of justice 
and love. Kermit Eby’s deepest roots are in the Baugo congregation, discussed again 
in this book. Both authors are grounded in the traditions of liberal political philosophy, 
the exponents of which are quoted in an impressive array. The freedoms with which 
they concern themselves are the rights to share effectively in the manipulation of 
economic and political power. Their fields of action are local politics, pressure groups, 
labor unions, congressional and legislative lobbies—the large and small theaters of the 
struggle for power. 

The discussion centers on incidents in American life in which the instrument of 
democracy has failed to materialize the design. They are concerned with labor troubles 
and the gathering battle over automation, the Sacco-Vanzetti case, the racial violence 
and hatred at the Trumbull Park housing project in Chicago, Kermit Eby’s experience 
before the Jenner Committee, in the Chicago Teachers’ Union, and in the CIO. At 
the end the story returns to the Baugo of Kermit Eby’s youth. An unusual feature 
of the book (illustrated by the Baugo section) is the long asides about which a footnote 
informs us that “in this more personally written section Kermit Eby is speaking.” 
In one respect this technique helps to personalize the general principles set forth. 
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At times it destroys the unity of the presentation. It is a noteworthy experiment 
in co-authorship. 

The incidents presented show how decisions are reached in a democracy. Here 
are the ways of handling large and small groups and of applying the pressure at the 
proper points. The authors make a good case to show why the citizen should work 
in the precinct, the union local, and in pressure groups because there is where decisions 
are made. If the idealists eschew the organizations which influence the decisions, they 
can expect the results to be less than ideal. 

The authors make a strong point of saying that democracy begins at home and 
that it is a daily business worthy of the time and interest of every good citizen. In 
one aside, Kermit Eby says, “Forget about the White House, I tell parents when they 
point their sons to the presidency; help your children find the precinct.” He does 
not mean that the presidency is unattainable for the youth of common origins. Coolidge, 
Hoover, Truman, and Eisenhower, to name four of the last five Presidents, belie that. 
He means rather that the precinct is the source of effective political action. In a final 
aside, he proclaims: “He has faith in democracy who knows what he believes, gets a 
base in organization, and goes to work!” 

As writers, Kermit Eby and June Greenlief are the spiritual heirs of the seventeenth- 
century English pamphleteers. This is a worthy distinction. The pamphleteers of 
that period instigated some of the radical changes which have grown into modern 
institutions. They argued for freedom of the press, universal manhood suffrage, and 
religious toleration—among other things. Their strength was their zeal for a cause 
and their indignation against the Beast. Their weakness was the same, because it 
sometimes betrayed them into inconsistencies that more restrained writing escaped 
and led them to a one-sided marshaling of facts. The Paradoxes of Democracy is strong 
in the strength and shares some of the weakness. Incidents selected to show the need 
for more intelligent participation in democratic processes could be expected to 
emphasize some flaws in contrast to achievements in American life. 

There seems to me to be one striking inconsistency in the book. The authors 
profess intellectual boldness while they preach a doctrine of unmitigated security. 
As a matter of fact, they not only profess boldness; they have been bold. Kermit Eby 
was cited to appear before the Jenner Committee in 1953. The charges were never 
specified, but it seems likely that his outspoken nonconformity and fearlessness of 
association provoked the senatorial curiosity. So he can complain of today’s “silent 
generation,” a generation concerned only for a safe future while the middle-aged 
professors carry the battle. Ironically enough, however, these, our boldest intellectuals, 
preach a labor doctrine that emphasizes job security above all else. They believe that 
the worker owns equity in a job. When labor-saving machinery is introduced, the 
laborer should receive forty hours of pay for thirty hours of work to protect his equity 
against the machine. They even go so far as to say that management has no right to 
go out of business during a dispute with a labor union rather than meet the union’s 
demands. Going out of business destroys the jobs that belong to the workers. This 
is a most astonishing equity with no risks at all! Such a doctrine of security becomes 
a cultural motif which pervades all life and thought. With such ideas prevalent, who 
can blame youth for prizing security above speech making? 

In choice of emphasis, it seems to me that the authors overrate intuition at the 
expense of tradition. They adopt the viewpoint of W. H. Auden that Huckleberry 
Finn typifies the American daydream. With no culture or tradition behind him, Huck 
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Finn was kept from reason and justice at nearly every turn by the conventions and 
institutions of society. He found justice only by himself with his unaided intuition. 
At the end, when he found out that Aunt Sally planned to adopt him and “sivilize” 
him, he prepared to run away to the Indian territory to avoid such a harrowing 
experience. This, said Auden—and our authors do not dispute him—is the American 
dream. 

As a matter of fact, Huck Finn was no more American than Aunt Sally, the Widder 
Brown, and Judge Thatcher. He was only slightly less tutored in his goodness than 
the Prince and the Duke in their villainy. And when pioneers in any number set 
out for the Indian Territory they intended to take civilization with them as they did 
everywhere else. They secured deeds for their land. They built homes and fences. They 
established churches, schools, colleges, and even libraries. They agitated for a postal 
system to keep in touch with the folks back home. They established newspapers for 
the main purpose of reprinting the news that was circulating in the East. This 
purposeful institutionalization of the frontier absorbed more thought and energy 
than the aimless drifting of a raft on the big river. Tradition is an important part 
of the American dream that calls for hard study and reflection before a man gets a 
base in organization and then goes to work. 


To anyone who had youthful experiences similar to Kermit Eby’s, the Affirmation 
has a special appeal. There he contrasts the multiple pressures of his later life with 
Baugo and the face-to-face contacts of his Grandfather Schwalm’s world. This youthful 
world was an unassimilated island of Gemeinschaft and Freundschaft. “To this day,” 
he writes, “I often wonder why I left in order to live out a different kind of pilgrimage. 
Perhaps I left because of some realization that there are no islands anymore, not even 
Brethren and Mennonite islands.” I think, however, that the islands will never be all 
gone until the last islander is gone, too. Kermit Eby’s island home shows through his 
writing. Rachel Field has written, “If once you have slept on an island, You'll never 
be quite the same.” This is all the more true when a man has lived on an island. 


—Howard W. Winger ° 


121 Walnut Street 
Park Forest, Illinois 


Psychiatry and the Bible, Carroll A. Wise. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. $3.00 


For almost fifteen years Carroll Wise has been making significant contributions 
to scholarly thought about the relationships between religion and counseling, between 
faith and health. His first book, Religion in Illness and Health, was a notable 
contribution in a then relatively untrodden path (1942). This present book, although 
relatively brief in scope (158 pages), reveals in an unusual manner the maturing of 
a mind that has been struggling with the relationships between areas of study that 
must be reconciled. 

Something of the spirit of the author is to be seen in a statement from his 
introduction: “While there is validity in a point of view which sees man as man, 
the Christian faith holds that man and his problems cannot be fully understood unless 
also seen in the light of the creative, loving God who is seeking his redemption. It 
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is this perspective which the Bible furnishes as does no other book.” This point of 
view provides the basis for an attempt to bring together the insights of psychiatry and 
the Bible. 

The confessed purposes of the book are (1) to help the reader understand something 
of himself and his experience; (2) to bring understanding through relating the insights 
of modern medicine and psychiatry to those of religious faith as expressed in the Bible; 
(3) to provide a basis for discussion of these issues in youth and adult groups in the 
church. The author has performed his chosen tasks admirably but this reviewer feels. 
sure that the groups for whom this book will provide a basis for discussion will need 
to be rather sophisticated and intelligent groups. For such groups it will be excellent. 


All the meat of this book is packed into five chapters. In the first there is a 
fundamental discussion of the meaning of health and sickness, sin and salvation, the 
grace of God in healing, the relation of religion and therapy. His stimulating discussion 
of symbols reminds one of his first book but goes further. In the second chapter the 
author deals with the difference between fear and anxiety as it is experienced by us 
all. He sees faith as the ultimate answer to anxiety but a faith that is “able to accept 
either life or death because he has lost the fear of both.” In the third chapter he 
discusses the forms which guilt takes and the things that people try to do about their 
guilt feelings. Forgiveness is seen in terms of reconciliation, acceptance, and love leading 
to penitence and confession. Chapter four includes a discussion of the universality 
of hostility, the healing power of love. Dr. Wise insists that love originates in God, 
can be released in interpersonal relationships only as people experience the love of 
God for them. In chapter five in his discussion of the healing fellowship he makes 
clear that the real Christian community is not founded on rigid formulations but on 
relationships of mutual love and trust. Some may disagree but this reviewer finds 
the following statement about the church eminently satisfying: 

The Christian community is a fellowship of believers who have not arrived 

at perfection. It is a Community-in-search-and-in-growth under allegiance to 

Christ. Its members do not necessarily hold to the same theology or creed; 

but in love and trust they share together in the kind of human relationships 

which promote growth and health. It is not a community which has founded 
itself, but it has a deep sense that it has been found of God, and in this faith 

it moves toward a greater realization of its potentiality. 


This is a good book, a rich book, a book that you will go back to and read several 
times because you will not get everything on the first reading and the ideas grow on 
you. Carroll Wise does not write great numbers of books, but when he writes one like 
this it is worth waiting for. 

Pastors will find in this book real insight into the nature of the realities they 
are dealing with all the time in their work in the church. They will find fresh and 
insightful consideration of various parts of the Scriptures. The story of Jacob’s sale 
of his birthright, of Eve’s temptation in the garden, of the temptation of Jesus, of 
the flight and return of the prodigal son—all of these are considered with a freshness 
that will stimulate your own thinking. 

Those working in the field of religious education will be helped in their understand- 
ing of people and of the Bible by reading this book. They will be confirmed in the 
best of their methods but will be stimulated to think deeper about what goes on in 
the persons who are involved in their educational programs. 

In a book that is so eminent in its total impact one is hesitant to be critical of 
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small things. This reviewer is sympathetic with what the author, in his discussion of 
faith healing, is trying to throw up safeguards against. The total impression that is 
left from this discussion is, however, unfortunate. This is the weakest part of the 
entire book. Dr. Wise does believe in a profound relationship between health of body 
and “spirit.” God does change organic structure in response to faith sometimes. 
Cancer that has been correctly diagnosed has been healed after the same skilled doctors 
said that medicine could do nothing. In general, Carroll, you are right, but don’t be 
too dogmatic in this area. 

And speak carefully about training in human relations. The statement, “Our 
modern emphasis on techniques of human relations is an expression of our failure to 
find the deeper and genuine basis of creative human relations,” is true with regard 
to some techniques. However, some human-relations training is precisely a spelling 
out in non-theological terms of this deep and genuine basis of which the author speaks. 

This book deserves reading, and you will be the poorer if it is not a part of your 
reading program for the months ahead. 


—Jesse H. Ziegler 
Professor of Psychology and Christian Education 
Bethany Biblical Seminary 


Rediscovering the Words of the Christian Faith, Charles T. Sardeson, 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


To give meaningful expression to the basic Christian concepts and faith, it is 
necessary to understand and use the Christian vocabulary. Revelation, judgment, 
atonement, and the other noble expressions of the Christian faith do have significant 
meaning. But, because of meaningless use, this acest has become stereotyped, 
and dulled beyond recognition. 

Such became the concern of the Reverend Charles T. Sardeson, present pastor 
of the First Lutheran church, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. During his years of study with 
John Baillie and James S. Stewart, the author was inspired to illuminate the key words 
and concepts at the very center of the Christian faith. In this book, he successfully 
redefines and revitalizes this vocabulary which clearly characterizes God and his relation 
to man. In so doing, the author helps the reader “rediscover the words of the Christian 
faith” that undergird his victorious living in our contemporary world. 

A sound, clear, and central theology supports the writer’s balanced, accurate, 
simple, and orderly presentation of fifteen key words and concepts of the Christian 
faith. His graphic language and striking metaphors make his writing interesting and 
palatable. Laity and clergy will profit greatly from this volume. Few authors there 
are who think so comprehensively and write so simply as does this Lutheran pastor. 

The reader will discover that the chapter divisions are so ordered that they aid 
in clarifying for him an orderly system of beliefs and doctrines. The treatise begins 
with God’s words of faith and revelation and ends with eternal life and peace. Indeed, 
this book will strengthen the faith of its readers. 

Mr. Sardeson’s hope is “that the reader may find in the pages a bit of shining light 
on each of the words selected and may be encouraged to pioneer further into the 
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heart of each of them until their real depth and size become his own, discovering more 
and more what needs to be said about a life that begins with God.” This hope will 
be readily realized by those who discover the truths set forth in this volume. 

This is a commendable writing, combining good theology with simplicity and 
clarity of expression. His use of well-chosen and appropriate illustrations clarifies 
the difficult at every point in the discourse. This book will make a distinct contribution 
to the doctrinal understanding and Christian beliefs of all who read its pages. 


—RHarry M. Gardner 
Pastor, Church of the 
Brethren, Troutville, 
Virginia 





Brother Editor! 


Sir: 

I do not have the time nor the inclination—certainly not the firsthand 
information—to go into a genuine critique of Community Living in Our 
Time by D. Merrill Mow. I just want to get off my chest some subjective 
reactions and submit them for the consideration of Brethren readers. 


There is much in this well-written article which I think is excellent. 
For example, the emphasis of the Bruderhof Communities on the inner life 
is most commendable, and is, without doubt, a part of existence which is 
too little evident, especially among Americans. The idealism of the Com- 
munities appeals to a certain part of me. Were I twenty-five years younger 
such a radical change in living might intrigue me. But perhaps that is what 
is wrong with their approach to living: it is too romantic! I am not in- 
tending to imply that age is better than youth. Both have their proper 
part to play in the scheme of things. Realism and romanticism have to be 
balanced in an adequate view of life. 


A realistic inquiry into the nature of Community Living would, in 
my opinion, unearth as many problems and unanswered questions as are 
solved by the experiment. For example, if there is to be no “high” or “low” 
work (Mr. Mow’s terminology; many professional persons do not conceive 
of their work as “high,” and many laborers do not conceive of their work 
as “low’’), how are the various talents and capacities of individuals to be 
developed? What would the community do with a genius? 


“Attack on the world” is the weakest part of the argument. It is a 
series of truths, half-truths, and near-truths, the mysteries of which Socrates 
himself could not disentangle. If “the Christian life above all requires 
complete integrity . . .” (notice that important adjective, complete), then 
even St. Paul didn’t have it, for he said that he did the things which he 
didn’t want to do, and didn’t do the things which he did want to do. In 
the next paragraph we read, ‘“God’s will is not a series of gray-shaded rela- 
tivities. . . .” I am not sure of the literal truth of this statement about one 
who created us for both pain and pleasure, but even granting it to be true, 
I should think that this is one of the reasons for our existence—to use our 
human capabilities to distinguish between the colors: white, gray, and black. 
You can’t do that by removing yourself from the color, gray. Jesus didn't. 
He went right in the “‘market-place” and stayed there, except for periods of 
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spiritual re-creation. By “escaping from escapism” one is also escaping from 
the difficult assignment of being in the world but not of the world, i.e., 
from the necessity of distinguishing between what is morally white, gray, 
or black. Withdrawing from such tasks would tend to make the black 
blacker and the white grayer. When I was young I cherished the romantic 
notion that people and conditions were either very black or very white. 

Because of the idealism of the article as a whole I was really set back 
by the cynicism of the second paragraph on page 48, of which the first 
sentence follows: ‘Therefore it is hypocrisy to claim to follow Christ, and 
yet to spend the most vital forty hours of each week in seeking personal 
sufficiency, gain, or family security.” How does Brother Mow know what 
the motives of other people are as they work eight hours a day at their 
jobs? And even if they are working for themselves and their families, does 
that prove that they are not working for others? (Because A is true, does 
that make B false?) “Love your neighbor as yourself’ assumes that we 
love ourselves, therefore provide for our own security. Do the members of 
the Bruderhof Communities spend less than forty hours a week providing 
for their group security? 

The way that I see it is that Christians are the worst sinners (in their 
own opinions) because they are the most sensitive to good and evil. Conse- 


quently, no matter how perfect a community you could establish you would 
still have the moral graduations of white, black, and gray, both in the 
individual and in the community. Besides, I am very skeptical that such a 
community as the one under consideration is better than ordinary society, 
and very sure that the way for me to work out the will of God on earth 
would not be by abandoning my present neighbors. They may be theolog- 
ically unregenerate, but they have loved me beyond my deserving. 


—NEVIN W. FISHER 











